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‘The New Refrigerator. 
“THE ICELAND.” 


Cold Temperature, Dry and Pure Atmosphere, with Economy of Ice. 


Purchasers are respectfully invited to examine the NEW REFRIGERATOR which we offer 
for sale, believed to be the best article for the purpose of PRESERVING MEATS, BUTTER, 
MILK, etc., etc., now made, WITHOUT AN EXCEPTION. 

Sizes adapted for large and small families, and moderate in price. 

Extra Large Refrigerators made to order for Hotels, Steamers, Institutions, Boarding 
Houses, &c. For sale only by 


SAMUEL CHILD & CO., 
No. 20 NORTH CHARLES STREET, 


Importers of CHINA, GLASS, TABLE CUTLERY, FAMILY HARDWARE, 
PLATED GOODS and dealers in TIN, WOODEN and JAPANNED WARE and 
KITCHEN FURNITURE, of every character. 

WATER COOLERS, our own make. 

ICE CREAM FREEZERS of the most approved kinds. 

PATENT ICE-PITCHERS, all qualities, and each warranted to be as represented. 
New and Beautiful Patterns of English, French and American Table Glass- 
ware. Whiskey, Brandy and Wine Decanters, Singly and in Sets. 
Bowls, Dishes, Celery Stands, &c., &e. 

Our arrangements made in person with the leading manufacturers in Europe and this 
country, and having resident agents in France and England, gives us every advantage in ob- 
taining our supplies; manufacturing the common class of goods, such as Tin and Japanned 
Ware: buying entirely for cash; with a thorough knowledge of the business in all its details 
purchasers may rest assured that we can and will supply their wants, as favorably and upon 
as good terms as any house in New York or elsewhere. 

We respectfully sMicit a visit and an examination of goods and prices. 

SAMUEL CHILD & CO., 
ap-3t No. 20 NORTH CHARLES STREET, BALTIMORE. 
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nt GET THE BEST. 
| Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 


10,000 Words and Meanings not in other Dictionaries. 
3000 Engravings. 1840 pp. Quarto. Price $12. 
lad to add my testimony in its favor. 
[Pres’t Walker of Harvard.] 
very schclar knows - value. 
-H Prescott, the Historian. ]} 
yy he most complete iceman of the Language. 
{Dr. Dick of Scotland. ] 


The EARTH CLOSET isa completely suc- 
cessful substitute for the Water Closet, and 
(from its cheapness and efficiency) it must 


Entirely Supplant the 
Common Privy. } he best guide of students of bas —~_e 
ohn G Whittier. 


COMMODES which may be used in any H e will transmit his name to aoe Kent) 
room, and fixtures by which an Earth Closet E tymelogieal part surpasses anything by earlier 
may be set up in any convenient place in the laborers {George Bancroft. } 
house, are sold so cheaply that they are within | 

the reach of all. ‘B 


They are absolutely 


putes poueen to Language Principia does to Philos- 
oph (Elibu Burritt.) 
Eg xcels all others in defining scientific terms. 
[President Hitchcock. } 
Ss o far as I know, best defining Dictionary. 
{Horace Mann.} 
4 ake it altogether, the surpassing work. 
[Smart, the English Ortheepist.] | 


FREE FROM 
OFFENSIVE ODOR, A necessity to every intelligent family, student, teach- 


And are in all respects much better otenas the best English Dictionary ? 
than the Wa a) ‘ WEBSTER’S National Pietorial Dictionary, 
ter Closet 1040 Pages Octavo. 600 Engravings. Price $6. 
EARTH CLOSET CO., 


} 
“The work is really agem of a Dictionary, just the 
Hartrorp, Conn | thing for the million.””— American Educational Monthly. 


Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


DRAINAGE. 


A superior lot of DRAIN TUBES and TILES 


(# Send for Circulars to 1 oo 
No. 1 HOLLIDAY ST., Baltimore. | 
1221 Market street, Philadelphia. 
910 Penn’a ave., W ashington, D. C. sale at wholesale prices. Address 
2 Carondelet street, New Orleans. AMERICAN FARMER BUSINESS ACENCY, 








may-3t may-tf BALTIMORE. 


IMMENSE RUSH FOR 
BARGAINS ! 


Store Crowded fr from Morning 
until Night! 





The largest store, with the largest stock of 


CARPETS, 
MATTINGS, OIL CLOTHS, WIN- 
DOW SHADES, &c. 

IN BALTIMORE, 

Is 159 NORTH GAY STREET, 


(Four doors above Exeter street.) 





ts" CAUTION !—Be sure and look for 
159! Notice the number 159 is painted on 
the glass bow windows. Remember, this 
store is situated on the centre of the square. 
Don’t be humbugged by other stores trying 
to make you believe you are in 159. 


BB” WE SELL THE CHEAPEST 
GOODS IN BALTIMORE. 


WE DEFY ALL COMPETITION! 


(Call and see for yourselves! Seeing is 
believing! We keep 
THE BEST RAG, LIST, INGRAIN, 
THREE-PLY, BRUSSELS, VENETIAN, 
AND TAPESTRY 


Carpets. 

MATTINGS, all widths and kinds; OIL 
CLOTHS, for Stores, Halls, Stairs, Dining 
Rooms, &c. 


WINDOW SHADES 


Of every color and description. 


STAIR RODS 
Of every width and length. 
RUGS, HASSOCKS, DOOR MATS, VEL- 
VET MATS, of every kind manufactured. 
COCOA MATTINGS, for Stores and Of- 
fices; also for Churches, Sabbath Schools, 
Hotels, &c. 














The largest stock of three-ply CARPETS 
in Baltimore! Magnificent stock of Wiltons, 
Axminster, the best English Brussels, imported 
Oil Cloths, of any width; Table Oil Cloths, 
all kinds of Carriage Oil Cloths Made, Oil 
Cloths for Lounges, Wagons, &c. In fact, we 
have 

THE MOST COMPLETE STOCK OF 

THE ABOVE NAMED GOODS 
EVER KEPT IN ONE HOUSE IN THE 
CITY, at exceedingly Low Prices. 





("Give usacall. Be sure and remember 

159. Don’t forget 
159 NORTH GAY STREET, 

And notice it is 4 doors above Exeter street, 
right on the centre of the square. 

N. B.—Address all orders 

CARPET STORE, 
159 North Gay street. 

*.* Mr. WM. T. DUNBRACCO, formerly 
of Queen Anne’s county, will be pleased to 
see his friends. Call at 159 N. Gay street, 
where he will have the pleasure to wait upon 
them. 


P. 8.—We pack, bale and deliver — 
free. may-3t 





Established 1819, 


BY 


gRicA’ FAR yy p 


Joun S. SKINNER, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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SEVENTH SERIES. 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


N. B. WORTHINGTON. . Agricultw’l Editor. 
FRANK LEWIS.................Pwblisher. 


No.4 SOUTH STREET, Baltimore, Md. 


$1.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE, 


THE OLDEST AGRICULTURAL PUBLICATION IN 
THE UNITED STATES. 








NOTICES. 


(#-Agents wanted in all sections of the 
country to canvass for the American Farmer. 
A liberal discount will be allowed. 

(a"Parties who wish to purchase any de- 
scription of articles, at lowest prices and from 
reliable parties, would do well to avail them- 
selves of our Business Agency, which does 
not charge subscribers any commission for pur- 
chasing. 
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Correr.—Rio, 16% al8X c., gold, according to quality: 
Laguayra 16a18 3g cts., and Java 22a23}¢ cts., gold. 
Corron.—We quote prices as follows, viz: 

Grades. Upland. Gulf. 
Ordinary ...e.sccccccccccceseccseseeees20 B— 00 
GOOd dO.sscccessccsesceccccscseccscessa0 a= 00 
Low Middling .......csee-escccceccceestlh a— 00 
Middling.. ccc. cssccsccccceccccsccsssal &— 00 

FEeRTILIZERS.—Peruvian Guano, $§—a—; California, 
$70; Rodunda Island, $30; Patapsco Company’s, $60; 
Reese & Co’s Soluble Pacific Guano, $60; Navassa Guano, 
$30; Chesapeake Guano, $60; Flour of Bone, $¢0; G. 
Ober’s (Kettlewells) AA Manipulated, $70; A do. $60; 
Ammoniated Alkaline Phosphate, $55; Alkaline Phos. $45; 
Baltimore City Company’s Fertilizer, $40; do., Fiour of 
Bone, $60; do., Ground Bone, $45; do., Poudrette, $25; 
Baugh’s Raw-bone Phosphate, $52.00; Rhodes’ Super- 
Phosphate, $50; Rhodes’ Orchilla Guano, $30; Lister’s 
Bone Super-Phosphate $55; Berger & Butz’s Super-Phos- 
phate of Lime, $56; Andrew Coe’s Super-Phosphate of 
Lime, $60; Zell’s Raw Bone Phosphate, $56; Zell’s Su- 
per-Phosphate of Lime, $60—all per ton of 2,000 Ibs.; 
Ruth’s Challenge Soluble Phosphate, $60; Whann's Raw 
Bone Phosphate, $56. Pure Ground Plaster, $14.75 per 
ton, or $2.25 per bbl. Shell Lime slaked, 6c., unslaked, 
10c per bushel, atkilns. Sulphuric Acid, $3 per carboy. 

FLour.——Howard Street Super, $5.00a5.25; High 
Grades, $5.62a5.00; Family, $6.25a7.50; my 4 Mills Su- 
per, $5. 2525.50; Baltimore Family, $8.50a9. 

Rye Flour and Corn Meal.—Rye Flour, oes. 0026.00; 
oun Meal, $4.75. 

GRrain.— Wheat.—Good to prime Red, $1.40a1.50; 
White, $1.50a1.60. 

Rye.—$1.00a1.05 per bushel. 

Oats.—Heavy to light—ranging as to character from 
60a65c. per bushel. 

Corn.—White, $109a1.14; Yellow, $1.10a1.12 per 
bushel. 

Hay and Straw.—Timothy $22a23, and Rye Straw $22 
a— per ton. 

Provistons.—Bacon.—Shoulders, 13a— cts.; Sides, 
16}ga17 cts.; Hams, 20a21 cts. per Ib 

Satt.—Liverpool Ground Alum, $1.50a1.60; Fine, $2 10 
a$2.30 per sack; Turk’s Island, 50 cts. per bushel. 

Seeps.-—Timothy $4.25a4.50; Clover $8.50a0.00; Flax 





2.25. 
Tosacco.—We give the range of prices as follows: 
Maryland 
Frosted to COMMON. ..seceeesescccescesesees $5 00a 5.50 
Sound COMMON esesecsessseesecsscesseseses 7.008 8.00 
MidAling 22.000 cocces cece cccccsccescesccces 9.50011.00 
Good to fine DrOWN. ..6.secccseseeceescevees 11.50a15.00 
FANCY... ccccceccccsces cvescccssccsescccesese 17.00830 00 
Upper country... ...- cccccss coccsscccecs 7.00a35.00 
Ground leaves, new ...+.. peneos sccsecesceee 5.00a11.00 
to. 

Inferior to good COMMON ....0- eecececeseces 4 00a 6.00 
Brown and greenish. ....0- cecscseees oes 6.00a 8.00 
Medium to fine red and spangled ... 9.00a12.00 
Fine spangled ...0ccescceseeeeses 12.00a25.00 
Fine yellow and fancy ... +++ 30,00a40.00 

Woo. —We quote: Unwashed, ‘30033 cts.; Tub-washed, 
4951 cts.; Pulled 30a33 cts.; Fleece 40a45 cts. per lb. 

Carrie Market.—Common, $4 00a5.00; Good te fair, 
$5.00a5.00; Prime Beeves, $8 00a8.75 per 100 lbs. 

Sheep—Fair to good, 5a8 cts perlb., gross. 

Hogs —$13.25a14.25 per 100 lbs., net. 











Wholesale Produce Market. 
Prepared for the American Farmer by Hewns & Ce., Produce and 
Commission Merchants, 67 Exchange Place. 
BALTIMORE, April 30, 1870. 

Bourrer.—Western solid packed, old, 15a20 cts.; new, 
25a30; Roll 30a35, latter grass, New York, new, 36438; 
Franklin street, 2830 cts. 

Begsswax—35a40 cts. 

Cuzsss.—Eastern, 17a19; Western, 17 cts. 

Deep Froir. —Apples, baz; Peaches, 8al0, 

Eaes—20 cents per dozen. 

Featuers.—lLive Geese, — to — 

Larp.—Western, 16¥al7; City pawn 18 cts. 

TaLLow.—l0all cents. 

Potatoss.—60a70 per bushel. 





£2 Persons ordering Goods 
of our advertisers will confer 
a favor by stating that they 
saw the advertisement in the 
“American Farmer.” 











NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Implements—R. Sinclair & Co. 

Fertilizers—Md. Fertilizing and Mfg. Co. 

Hay Fork—Rogers & Nellis. 

Earth Closets—E. C. Company, 

Stock—Thos. B. Smith & Co. 

Furniture--L. 0. Mercer. 

Carpets—A. Nachman. 

Lead Encased Tin Pipe—The Colwells, Shaw & Willard 
Mfg Co. 

Wire Clothes Line—Girard Wire Mills. 

Webster’s Dictionary—G. & C. Merriam. 





"AMERICAN FARMER 
Purchasing Agency 


For tHe CASH Purcnask or 


Fertilizers, 
Implements, 
Machinery, 
Trees, Plants 
And Seeds, 


And other articles required by Farmers and 
Planters, 
WITHOUT CHARGE OF COMMISSION 
TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Having no personal interest whatever in 
any of the above mentioned, we are enabled 
to make unbiassed selection, and we will pur- 
chase from such sources only as are believed 
to be entirely reliable. 

(a Purchases made for CASH only, and 
orders must be accompanied by a remitiance to 
cover cost. | Address: 


“American Farmer” Purchasing Agency, 
No. 4 South street, Baltimore. 
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“On the slope of a hillock be placed my retreat, 

With a wood at the back, and a stream at its feet; 

In front be a meadow, rich, verdant and gay, 

Where my horse and a cow may find pasture and hay. 


“A garden, be sure, I must not be without, 

With walks or high hedges wel! fenced all «bout, 

All Dlushing with fruit, and all fragrant with flowers, 
With dry gravel-walks, and with sweet, shady bowers.” 





Work for the Month. 





March and April are called indeed spring 
months, but it is only with May that spring 
life is really opened to us. Now every thing 
with which we have to do is full of move- 
ment, and we must keep pace with it or suf. 
fer for the season through. 

THE CORN FIELD. 

The corn crop is now of chief interest. It 
is to be supposed that the ground has been 
deeply and thoroughly ploughed, and that 
harrow and roller have done their work of so 
laying the overturned sod, that it will not 
keep growing at every gaping seam, but die 
and rot, as it should, to answer the ends of 
the turning. This having been done and the 
ground really put into order before planting, 
it will be no hard work to follow up with the 
needful cultivation to lay the crop by before 
harvest, and so fulfill all the conditians prece- 
dent to a very large production. Let this be 
kept in view from the start—to finish the 
corn working by wheat harvest; and, if that 
can be insured, plant as many stalks as are 
necessary to a crop of ten or twelve barrels 
to the acre, viz. hills of two stalks each, not 
more than three and a half feet apart cach 
way. Of course this treatment assumes good 
sod ground, capable of a full crop. 

THE TOBACCO FIELD. 


Next in order after corn-planting, comes 
the preparation of the tobacco ground. If 
all has had one good ploughing it will be an 
easy matter now to give the second and make 
the necessary preparation of the hills in full 
time to meet the demands of the plants as 
they advance. The ploughing should now be 
shallow, not disturbing the sod which has 
been turned down, but sufficient to destroy 
the springing grass and to mix thoroughly 
with the surface soil whatever fertilizing ma- 
terial is to be used. After this working, the 
checking of the ground and making the hills 
may advance as the progress of the plants re- 
quire, for it is not desirable to have them 
made long before the time of planting. Lay 
off, at a distance of two and a half to three 
feet each way, and make a broad flat hill. If 
plants are very abundant, begin to set them 
out as early as practicable. They grow with 
more certainty early in the season. But if 
there be prospect of short supply, let them 
stay long enough in the beds to be well rooted; 
as well developed roots are of still greater ne- 
cessity than an early season. 

In setting the crop, let care be taken to put 
together plants of uniform size. This can be 
done by drawing over the beds, so as to take 
out first only the larger plants; then a smaller 
size may still be drawn for a separate planting. 
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The beds must have special attention during 
the month. When the conditions are such 
that plants grow fastest, weeds and grass grow 
fastest too, and must not be allowed to usurp 
the room needed for their more valuable com- 
panions. Keep. the beds well picked, and 
dressed with compost or some concentrated 
fertilizer. The aim of the planter should be 
to have his crop set certainly by the last of 
June, and by the 15th if practicable, and to 
do this it is of the first importance to have an 
abundant supply of well grown plants. 

The interval between corn-planting and the 
time to plant tobacco is a suitable one for get- 
ting the old crop to market. Keep the bulks 
that have been conditioned heavily weighted, 
so that they may retain their moisture, and 
be fit to be handled for packing when leisure 
allows. The readiest way to get the tobacco 
in condition for packing is to hang on sticks 
to dry, after it has been long enough in the 
bulks. Once thoroughly dried, it may be al- 
ways safely packed, and should be got rid of 
at once. 

POTATOES. 

The first ploughing of sod land for pota- 
toes may be given this month. It is very 
common and we think very unwise practice 
to plant the late crop now. The middle of 
June is quite early enough for this, but in the 
meantime the ground may be got ready. Old 
sod is best, and if manured on the surface in 
the fall, gives the best chance for a full crop. 

ROOT CROPS. 

Root crops of every sort, except turnips, 
may be planted in this month, but beets of 
any kind may very well wait till June. 

FIELD PEA. 

This crop, for whatever purpose, should be 
planted when the ground is warm enough to 
make it sprout freely; otherwise the seed is 
apt to rot. For land improvement sow one 
and a half to two bushels to the acre broad- 
cast. They should have the full season’s 
growth, for the stem and pods should be 
pretty well matured before turning under. 
To feed them to stock, especially fattening 
hogs, is a much better use to put them to, as 
they make much good meat and still improve 
very much the soil. 

If the peas are to be gathered, they should 
be sown in drills three feet apart. It is not 
well to depend on planting or sowing in the 
corn field for any useful purpose, in this lati- 
tude. 

MILLET. 

If a crop of millet is needed to make out a 
full supply of hay, let the ground be finely 
prepared and abundantly manured, so that it 
may be sown by Ist June. 

SORGHUM. 

If this is to be planted for any purpose, 
have the ground rich and in fine condition, 
and do not plant till it is warm enough to 
make quick growth. It is feeble in its early 
stage of growth, and should be carefully 
guarded against being overcome with weeds. 

CLOVER FIELD. 

If the clover be intended for the improve- 
ment of the land as the first consideration, 
stock of every description should be kept 
from the field till the crop comes into bloom. 
Then it may be cut for hay, if that be the pur- 





pose, or stock may be turned on to any num- 
ber, as the more it is now trampled, the larger 
the quantity that gets to the ground, and the 
greater the benefit. If the greatest amount 
of pasturage be the object, then a moderate 
grazing may be begun as soon as there is a 
full bite. 
BROADCAST CORN. 

If there is probability of scarce pasturage 
during the drought of summer and early fall, 
nothing supplies the deficiency better than 
corn broadcast or in drills about two feet 
apart. 

SWEET POTATOES. 

This crop should enter much more largely 
into common consumption, and there should 
be a crop grown outside of garden limits, that 
will insure an ample supply. 

WORKING STOCK. 


There is too much temptation when grass 
becomes sufficient, to rely upon it for working 
stock. This is bad policy. They need more 
substantial food to enable them to do hard 
work. Corn, chopped rye, and corn fodder 
or sweet hay, should be their main supply, 
varied and relished with clover or other green 
food brought to their stalls. It is not well to 
have them run to grass except on leisure days, 
and then they should be taken up in the 
evening. 

COWS AND CALVES. 

These are subjects of much interest now. 
Whenever it becomes practicable, the cow 
should be full fed with grass, but great care 
is to be observed in allowing them to go to 
the clover field for the first time, or early in 
the morning when dew is on. They should 
have some food before going out, and at first 
be permitted to take only a moderate feed of 
the green grass. 

Calves on the whole are better tied up, but 
should have their milk with regularity three 
times a day. The tieing and daily handling 
is very useful in gentling them, and the ut- 
most gentleness should be exercised with them. 
The very best thing for the calf as to growth 
and thrift is to have him run with the cow, 
but it makes him wild, and is too expensive. 
When tied up, he will soon begin to partake 
of other food, and should be encouraged to do 
so by tempting him to it with whatever he 
may fancy. 

SHEEP SHEARING. 

This should not be done in this latitude till 
after the middle of the month. Care should 
be used in handling, that there be no bruises 
from struggling and no cuts in the skin from 
theshears. The practice of washing the wool 
on the back of the sheep is accompanied with 
too much risk of cold to the sheep and those 
who handle them, and should, we think, be 
abandoned. After shearing, a long, cold rain 
is dangerous to the flock, and there should be 
means of protection against it. 


7eor 


The Vegetable Garden. 





This is a month of especial interest in the 
vegetable garden. If the ground has been 
broken and manured as heretofore directed, 
it will be an easy matter now to have done in 
due time the various things that need atten- 
tion. As the ground warms up with the ad- 
vancing season, the planted crops and weeds 
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will advance alike, and the former will need 
the gardener’s protection and the latter chal- | 
lenge active hostilities. 

Asparagus.—Keep the beds clear of weeds 
and loosened up. 

Cucumbers and Melons.—Melons of the va- | 
rious sorts should be planted without delay, 
making broad hills over an abundant deposit | 
of well-rotted manure. A fruit so valuable 
for summer use should have the best treat- 
ment. On a smaller scale the cucumber 
should have the same treatment. The Water- 
melon needs a sandy loam,—the lighter the 
better, so it be rich,—and inverted sod seems 
almost a necessity. Put a dozen or more of 
seeds to the hill, and when these begin to 
break the ground, put in as many more to 
make sure of enough. Thin finally to two 
plants. 

Cabbage and Cauliflower—Set out a few 
Cabbage plants from time to time. Thin beds 
for late planting, if necessary to make the 
plants strong and stocky. Protect against 
the fly by frequent dustings of dry ashes, 
water slaked lime, and flour of sulphur.— 
Keep crop of fall-planted Early Yorks well 
worked. Sow Cauliflower seed for fall crop, 
and keep growing crop well worked. 

Celery—If seed have been sown for early 
use, plant in moist ground whenever the plants 
are fit. It is now time to sow in rich, clean 
beds, for general crop to be planted in July. 


Corn.—The sweet, early corn, for table use, 
should be planted from time to time for con- 
tinued supply. 

Carolina and Lima Beans.—Plant enough of 
these for both summer and winter supply.— 
Properly preserved, and there is no difficulty 
in drying them, they are about as good in 
winter as in summer. Plant in rich, light 
soil, and set the poles strongly before planting. 

Carrots, Parsnips and Beets.—Plant all these 
for principal crop, if not done already, and 
work and thin such as are growing. 


Potatoes should be worked deeply as soon 
as they show above ground. 

Peas.—Sow successive crops at intervals of 
ten days, Marrowfat and Champion of Eng- 
land. 

Lettuce.—Sow seeds for late planting. 


Onions.—If seed have been sown early, thin 
to three inches distance, and keep quite free 
from grass. They will need much finger 
work, as the hoe cannot be safely used close 
to them. 


Tomatoes and Egg Plants.—Piants of these 
should be put out from the 10th to the 15th of 
the month, and in the meantime, it is desirable 
to have them in pots to harden in the open 
air during the day and when the nights are 
warm. Pepper plants should have the same 
treatment. 





A correspondent proposes the introduction 
to the Southern States of the date palm, the 
sugar palm, and the cocoanut palm—those 
palms furnishing fruit, sugar, oil, fibre, etc. 
He argues in favor of trying at least the ex- 
periment of introducing these Indian palms; 
and he holds that, if properly planted and 
cared for, they will flourish and become profit- 
able to the South.—Setentifie American. 








Butter and Cheese. 
One of the greatest grievances which con- 


: _ aaa 
| are unfit for dairy cows. They will bite off 


| leaves and consume plants that give an un- 


sumers of farm products have to complain of | Pleasant taste to the milk and butter. An old 


is, not only the very high price of butter but 
the difficulty of getting good, at almost any 
price. All the really good butter made in the 
region around Baltimore seems to be engaged 


in advance by families willing to pay enor- | 


mous prices, at a fixed annual rate. It does 
not make its appearance in the market at all. 
Such as we find in market, if worthy the 
name of good butter, claims at least, to come 
from Delaware. Maryland has no name for 
butter that can satisfy a fastidious consumer. 
And what is true of Maryland is quite as true 
generally elsewhere. A very small propor- 
tion indeed of the material supplied by our 
pastures and our cows is made into such 
butter as a civilized and educated people 
ought to eat. This is # shame and reproach 
to our farmers’ wives, or whoever may be re- 
sponsible for it, and they should look to it, 
if they are independent of the financial con- 
sideration, that their characters for good man- 
agement be redeemed. 


It is the misfortune of a great many people, 
we believe, that they do not know what good 
butter is or do not care, and we really find 
sometimes very respectable people who are 
willing to feed themselves and children on 
the grease that is by great stretch of courtesy 
allowed the name of butter. 


Of cheese, a wholesome product of the 
dairy, easily made, and yielding great profit, 
we make in Maryland almost none, and if it 
were undertaken, so unapt are our people in 
dairy matters, judging by their butter, that it 
might take a very long time to “get the 
hang” of cheese making. 

This May season of grass, suggests the 
thought of sweet butter, and we introduce 
it, not for the purpose of a lecture, nor an 
extended essay, but for just a few useful hints 
which may help the careful butter or cheese 
maker to hetter results. 


Utter and absolute cleanliness as regards 
everything connected with or coming in con- 
tact with dairy products, is a leading con- 
sideration. A clean yard, a very neat dairy- 
maid, thorough washing of the udder, constant 
scalding and scouring of utensils, shelves, 
floors, and absence of everything around the 
dairy that could give rise to disagreeable odors 
—all are essential. Only by such care, all 
around, can the first requisite, clean milk, be 
made sure of. 

The condition of the milk is affected, of 
course, by that of the cow, and the milk of a 
diseased cow should be held as an abomina- 
tion. 

Very closely allied with this is the milk of 
cows that have been maltreated in any way— 
that have been beaten, or over-driven, or 
chased by dogs, or abused in any way. Ex- 
citement of any kind disturbs seriously the 
physical condition of the animal, and the 
character of the secretion. 

Such condition of the atmosphere in which 
milk is kept as tends to the growth of what 
is known as “ mould ”—that is,a warm, moist 
air, with insufficient circulation—is not fit for 
it and damages its butter making qualities. 

Low, wet, clay lands, and all such pastures 
as produce weeds and growth of various kinds, 


| pasture, besides other good qualities for dairy 
purposes, has this, that all such growth has 
been destroyed and only sweet grass left. 
Concluding these brief suggestions, we 
would remark that as no branch of husbandry 
| is more interesting, so none is likely to be, for 


| a long time to come, more profitable than the 


several departments of the dairy, and we 
hope to see much of our Maryland land that, 
however productive in grass, is failing to 
make full crops of wheat, turned in this di- 
rection. We hope our people will give their 
special attention in much greater number to 
butter, and that they will make sure that it is 
good butter. 


~ 
ad 


Keepirg a Farm Journal. 

No doubt there are many farmers who com- 
mence business with a determination to keep 
a daily record of their operations on the farm, 
and the results of them. This resolve is car- 
ried into execution for a time, but after awhile 
intermissions in \hese jottings occur, and 
finally cease altogether. This delinquency 
does not prove that the practice is not a good 
one, and as an incentive to perseverance, we 
would cite a case of a man who commenced 
farm life barehanded, but eventually attained 
great wealth—a result he attributed in great 
measure to a daily journalizing of his farming 
operations—a practice kept up for forty-five 
years, and not then discontinued. 

These daily memoranda were made in books 
of convenient size, each containing the re- 
cords of a single year, and when full, properly 
labelled and filed away for future reference 
when desirable. They contained the number 
of fields farmed each year, the character of 
the crop, the estimated or actual yield, the 
amount of labor bestowed, the names of the 
parties employed each day, the rate of com- 
pensation, the daily receipts for stock and 
farm produce sold, money paid out, and for 
what purpose, the character of the weather, 
together with such reflections as the current 
news of the day supplied. This journal was 
uniformly written up each night just before 


retiring to rest, but when the party was ab- 
sent, as was occasionally the case, it was the 
duty of the person in charge to make the ne- 
cessary memoranda each evening. 

These records were often appealed to to de- 
cide disputed points in regard to the weather 
and crops of particular seasons, and not infre- 
quently taken before the courts for the pur- 
pose of determining the date of particular 
local transactions. At first these nightly re- 
cords may — rather irksome, but if the 
practice is kept up perseveringly for two or 
three years it becomes a habit, pleasurable 
rather than otherwise, and profitable to the 
parties who steadily pursue it.— Amer. Agr. 








-GaPpEs In CHICKENS.—A correspondent of 
the American Agriculturist gives the follow- 
ing mode for preventing gapes in chickens. 
He says he has treated his young chickens in 
this way for several years with complete suc- 
cess. hen the chickens are in condition to 
take from the nest, he puts them with the hen 
in a coop with a board bottom, so as to keep 
the young, ones from the cold and damp 
ground. They are fed with Indian meal, on 
which boiling water is poured from the tea- 
kettle, well stirred, and allowed to cool. The 
whole secret is to keep chickens dry and 
warm when quite young, and give them 





cooked food.— Zz. 

















































































“The Old Paths” in Agriculture. 
[We publish the following article (from the 


Southern Planter and Farmer) at the request | 


of the author, Dr. David Stewart, to whom | 
we are indebted for many valuable contribu- 
tions.— Hd. American Furmer.] 

Virgil recommended both the ashes of volca- 
noes and those of wood with shells, in his 


celebrated essays before the Christian era.* | 


Perhaps the superior quality of the potatoes 
of Bermuda is due to the fact that these vol- 
canic ashes are there used as a manure, espe- 
cially as the same potato, when planted in our 
soil, produces the most inferior variety. Virgil 


was not acquainted with the composition of | 


these manures, nor their relation to the ashes 
of the plants that depend upon them specially, 
as “soil, plant food.” Tradition or experience 
has indicated the 
ashes in Bermuda, without a knowledge of 
their composition, under the name of Puzzo- 


lana, (evidently of Italian origin,) composed | 


of soluble silicates like the Pummice stone 
which Virgil used as manure 2,000 years since. 
The ashes of the potato indicates the use of | 
more soluble silica than any other plant, to 
form its haulm or vine and the tuber yields 
ashes that are more soluble than those of any 
other plant. By a sort of intuition, more 
likely than by accident, or more probably by 


observing the spontaneous development of | 


certain plants in relation to ashes, and the fact 
that the pine tree naturally follows the oak, 
(which yields much more potash; leaving, 
however, a sufficiency to support the pine, 
the ashes of which yield only one per cent., 
we ultimately arrive at the rationale, coal is 
substituted for wood and the cheapest natural 
supplies of potash are substituted for ashes, 
especially as the artificial supply fails and 
becomes relatively worthless on account of its 
bulk, uncertainty with regard to its purity 
advances with the price. 

Bones, although a comparatively soluble 
salt of lime, are now admitted to be worth 
twice as much when only one tenth of their 
weight is rendered soluble in water, whereas, 
sand is insoluble in the strongest acids, how- 
ever finely powdered, nevertheless, it dissolves 
in pure water in proportion as it is associated 
with alkaline bases, and in this respect it is the 
same,whether we call it pumicestone, as Virgil 
did, or Puzzolana, or wood ashes, or green 
sand, or Jersey marl. 

The characteristic of all ashes, is silicic acid 
or common sand, that is more soluble than 
that which constitutes ninety per cent. of the 
Jinest clay in proportion as it is intimately as- 
sociated with potash or some alkaline base. 

If Virgil’s experience in agriculture upon 
soil abounding in potash rocks indicated the 
use of ashes as a manure, and the subsequent 
experience in Europe that the removal of fag- 
gots from the vineyards ruins the crops unless 
the ashes are restored, even among the primi- 
tive rocks, how much more do we risk in labor 
and the use of other expensive fertilizers on 
our alluvial soils, unless we systematically 
restore with clover its peculiar food as the 
most economical preparation for the cereal | 
crops, especially as Dr. Voelcker has so abun- 
dantly demonstrated to the satisfaction of all 
the intelligent agricultural editors in America 





* See Georg. 346-350 and 360-358. 
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| and England, that even the best “ super ies 
| phates” fail utterly in producing clover on 
some soil unless potash manures are also ap- 
plied. 





Best Method of Pobseco Culture. 

[The following is taken from the Petersburg 
Weekly Index, whose agricultural matter we 
always read with interest. The “ well consid- 


| Tunderstand that one of the most success- | ered” article which it, and a number of other 


| ful growers of choice wheat on the E. Shore 


Journals, have credited to the New York 7o- 


of Maryland, attributed his success on a poor | bacco Leaf, originated in the editorial colums 
soil to leached ashes, which at that time were | 


abundant in Baltimore. Now coal is substi- 
tuted for wood, and soda or “concentrated 
lye,” is made directly from sea salt, the refuse 
| of which is worthless as a manure except for 
sea plants, upon the same principle that coal 
is concentrated wood and the “concentrated 
lye” is substituted for both the ashes of wood 
and sea plants. So also, we may have a con- 
centrated substitute for wood ashes, yielding 
| not only seven fold more potash, but more 


of the American Farmer. The Tobacco Leaf 


| isan able Journal devoted to the interest of 


soluble phosphates and silicates, which can be 


diluted to any extent vn the farm with lime, | 
| and thus reduplicate its value and double the | 


area within which it is now restricted by 
freightage and hauling. While farmers re- 
ceive three dollars for wheat, or even half that 
amount, they might pay 50 per cent. margin, | 
on fertilizers over the cost of crude material, 
but now that wheat is 25 per cent. below the 
cost of its production even in our Western, 
States, and much more on the seaboard, every 
neighborbood will manufacture its own fertil- 

izers, and means must be provided, whereby 
this will be practicable. The only alternatives 
area resort to the old system of Cato and Virgil 
which have been endorsed by more than two 
| millenniums, using ashes or some of their 
cheap substitutes, and depend on clover as a 
source of ammonia as suggested by Dr. 
Voelcker, or on the other hand diminish the 
relative cost of packages, freight, &c., &c., by 
doubling the usual per cent. of the essential 
elements in all fertilizers, as it can be easily 
demonstrated that 36 per cent. of soluble 
phosphate of lime at $100 per ton, is cheaper 
than 10 per cent. at $50 per ton, and that the 
latter may be made for half the price extem- 
poraneously by the farmer. 

Davin Stewart, M. D. 
Port Penn, Delaware, 28 January, 1870. 





N. B.—The most economical application of 
the unslacked ashes of wood, is in combina- 
tion with caustic lime slacked so as to preserve 
both in a fine dusty powder as follows: spread 
the quick lime six or eight inches thick, throw 
upon the centre of the layer of lime one or 
more buckets of water, and when slacked 
then dump a barrel of ashes thereon—now 
heap up the quick lime, adding a bucket full of 
water for every bushel. When cold, preserve 
it in a sharp heap under cover or in barrels, 





lime. For the destruction of all fungi, and 
especially rust in wheat, a top dressing for 
| clover, grass, or corn, one bushel of lime thus 
| combined, is worth any 10 bushels as a ma- 
nure, and may thus not only economize time 
| but eke out the usual scanty supply of wood 
| ashes on the farm and double its efficiency.— 
See Georg. 346-350 and 358. D. 8. 
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the tobacco trade and not to tobacco cultiva- 
tion. It does however reproduce, almost 
without exception, whateyer appears in our 
paper on the subject, and sometimes fails to 
give us credit, while once it attributed one of 
our articles to another Journal— Hd. Am. 
Farmer.]| 

Under this caption we find a well-considered 
article in The Zobacco Leaf, which is worthy 
of reproduction for the benefit of our planters. 
It affords confirmation of what we have seve- 
ral times advanced in these columns, that 


| tobacco, to be profitably grown, should only 


| 





filling cach by a shovel full from the centre | 
and sides of the pile alternately, and allowing | better in Virginia than the Pryor for shipping, 
one bushel of ashes to each barrel of slacked | and the Oronoko for manufacturing. 


| 





be planted on lands highly manured. In for- 
| mer times this was well enough understood ; 
but after the introduction of guano the char- 
acter of the staple underwent great deteriora- 
tion. Finding that the use of this manure 
produced a large plant, the cultivation was 
extended over a wider surface, embracing 
soils not adapted to its production. The con- 
sequence was a leafy, but a light plant, desti- 
tute of body and deficient in the rich, oily 
principles on which the value of the article 
essentially depends; thus causing no small 
portion of the crops of late years to come un- 
der the classification of “nondescript.” We 
heartily endorse the position of the writer of 
the article, that the planter who proposes to 
cultivate ten acres should concentrate all his 
manure on halfthe surface. The effect would 
be to double the weight of crop, while the ex- 
pense of tillage would be reduced one-half; 
and such a crop would net a greater profit than 
could possibly be derived from double the 
area, bearing light chaffy stuff. Such tobacco 
is the very best for shipping purposes, which 
always commands good prices. For high 
priced manufacturing tobacco, no artificial 
preparation of the land can take the place of 
virgin soils. 

It is entirely practicable, on land prepared 
as recommended, to raise from 1,500 to 2,000 
Ibs. of tobacco to the acre. We have seen it 
done. But we are not prepared to advise the 
introduction of the Connecticut seed leaf. It 
would doubtless prove a very different article 
here from what it is in the Connecticut valley. 
There are certain varieties of this plant which 
seem specially adapted to particular climates, 
though for a year or two some of their char- 
acteristics may be continued when transplant- 
ed beneath other skies. We need nothing 


Here follows the article to which reference 
has been made: 

From the best information we can get, the 
acreable yield of tobacco in the chief tobacco- 
growing counties, does not, at the most, ex- 
ceed 800 Ibs., and this is, we think, a high 
average. We doubt very much whether 700 
lbs. would not be nearer the truth. In the 
valley of the Connecticut the acreable product 
is spoken of as being from 1,500 to 2,200 lbs., 
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and sometimes reaching 2,800 lbs. Were crops 
so extraordinary, as compared with our own, 
not well attested, we should doubt the occa- 
sional statements of the papers, for the reason 


: ; 
/ annual product of the ten millions of milch 


that it is difficult to account for a difference so | 


remarkable. We have no recollection of even 
a maximum crop having reached the minimum 
there of 1,500 lbs. If it be difference in the 
variety grown, that may be easily remedied. 
We cannot supply ourselves with the Con- 
necticut seed leaf, and need not fear deterio- 
ration in quality, for in that point we should 
be equally gainers, the price of the Connecti- 
cut tobacco per pound, exceeding ours as 
much as the weight per acre. 

It is not to be doubted, that the difference 
in weight per acre is owing chiefly to the dif- 
ference of the method of manuring, and to 
this point we think it well to draw the atten- 
tion of our tobacco growers. When it is 
demonstrated that the same amount of labor 


will make from one plant quite double the | 


amount of product of our best lands, the only 
difference being in the quantity of manure 
used, it becomes a considerate manager to es- 
timate the value of that manure, and to look 
about to ascertain where it may be had. We 
can not, as in past times, bestow our labors 
on two acres when one will produce the same 
crop. We must give up our old notions of 
cultivation and manuring. 

Let the planter, therefore, that means to 
plant or manure 10 acres, put all the manure 
on 5. Let him manure these well with yard 
manure, and give them, besides, a heavy 
dressing of the best commercial fertilizers he 
can get. What if it costs $20 to $25 to ma- 
nure au acre that will yield him probably $100? 
It isin such crops as this, that yield largely 
per acre that he must be bold and liberal. 
Besides the fertilizing material is by no means 
all spent on the crop. A heavy manuring 
will insure, besides, the following wheat crop, 
and the clover, to be sown, with it, and so the 
ground will be permanently enriched. 

Tobacco has been always charged with 
being an exhauster of the soil, but the charge 
can not be maintained under any system of 
good management. No crop grown makes 
so beautiful a preparation for grass seeds, 
which should be the chief reliance for perma- 
nent fertility. Ifthe ground be well manured 
for tobacco, nothing is more sure under ordi- 
nary circumstances, than a good stand of 
grass seed of any description that may be sown. 
To make a heavy crop of tobacco, it is im- 
portant to give a deep working also, not less 
than 10 inches in depth.— The Tobacco Leaf. 


Improving Grass Lands 

The grass crop is, without doubt, one of the 
most if not the most important of any to ag- 
riculture. It is the basis for all successful 
farming. It is the natural food of our most 
useful animals, and without grass we should 
soon have no stock, no manure, and scarcely 
any cultivated crop. The money value of the 
grass crop in the United States is immense. 
Lewis F. Allen, in his work on American cat- 
tle, estimates the number of neat cattle in the 
States and Territories, in 1867, at 28,145,240 
head, and puts their value at a thousand mil- 
lions of dollars. That is only one item that 
may be credited to grass; for if we add the 








cows, together with the horses and the sheep 
and wool of the country, we shall begin to 
appreciate how much the nation owes to grass 
for its prosperity and wealth. But to dairy 
farmers, who owe so much to this crop, and 
which if it failed but one season, wide spread 
ruin would stalk abroad, its importance need 
not further be discussed. 

The great question with dairy farmers to- 
day and at all times, should be in what way 
can grass be best made to thrive and produce 
abundantly? The question is a very broad 
one, and we shall have space only to make 
note of a few points. In the old dairy dis- 
tricts of New York, we have been cropping 
now nearly sixty years, and from inattention 
to pasture many farms are deteriorating. The 
fact cannot be covered up, even though the 
price of land has advanced in these districts 
from forty dollars to one hundred and fifty 
dollars and two hundred dollars per acre. 

In the first place, many pastures are habitu- 
ally overstocked. By this practice the roots 
of the grass and the whole plant are kept so 
small that its growth is feeble, and not one- 
half the feed is afforded that the land would 
produce if stocked lightly a year or two and 
the grass allowed to get a good, thrifty start. 
But this is not the only disadvantage from 
overstocking. The feeble growth of the grass 
allows other plants to creep in, and the grounds 
soon become overrun with weeds, which, on 
account of their not being cropped by stock, 
grow in great luxuriance, maturing their seed 
and thus impoverishing the soil. The curse 
of American dairying to-day is weeds. When 
once they get full possession they become so 
formidable that the farmer is often disheart- 
ened and gives up their eradication. 

Many farmers have an erroneous notion in 
regard to the destruction of weeds on grass 
land. The impression prevails that the only 
way of getting rid of weeds is to break up 
and thoroughly cultivate the ground in hoed 
crops. This is not always convenient or even 
desirable, for in many cases it cannot be done 
without breaking up the herd or dairy, while 
some uneven surfaces cannot be ploughed. 
There is another way of killing weeds, such 
as the daisy, and that class of plants, by the 
liberal use of manure and grass seel. We 
have eradicated white daisy in several in- 
stances by simply applying barn-yard dung 
and plaster, and strewing the ground with 
clover. Establish your clover upon the soil 
and feed it until it is luxuriant, and it just 
lays hold of the daisy and other weeds and 
chokes the life out of them. 

The question of top-dressing pastures does 
not receive that attention in dairy districts 
that it deserves. It is true, plaster is used 
quite extensively in some sections, but this is 
not a manure in the strict sense of the word. 
Plaster stimulates the growth of plants, but 
they must be supplied with organic matter— 
food coming from the decay of vegetable mat- 
ter of the decomposition of animal manures. 
When crops are removed from the lands that 
are continually plastered without manure, 
they will, in the end, as surely become worn- 
out and exhausted as he who tries to live 
upon stimulants and food lacking the ele- 
ments of nutrition. 


| Muck or dry earth used as an absorbent of 
| liquid manures, makes a valuable top-dressing 
| for grass lands. We are of the impression 
| that very rank manures may be applied in 
early winter with success. Upon fields that 
are tolerably level, the wash sinks into the 
soil, and is carried to the roots of plants; but 
on side hills, or where the manures are likely 
to be washed away by the spring floods, the 
application should be at such season as to 
avoid loss. Where manure is spread in win- 
ter evenly over grass lands, the freezing and 
thawing mellow and pulverize it, and grass 
roots feel its influence early in spring, becom- 
ing vigorous and thickening into a dense, close 
sward.—X. A. Willard, in Rural N. Yorker. 





What is the Matter ?P 

The following, which is clipped from the 
Western Farmer, we copy for the purpose of 
comment. It is sensible enough but common- 
place. It is just what every body says. “ The 
gentleman who proved to be a wheat buyer,” 
and discourses so flippantly on the science of 
wheat culture, says just what every other 
gentleman says who supposes be knows all 
about it, (and who doesn’t think he knows ?) 

The trouble is that no one rises above this 
argument of “ exhaustion of the wheat grow- 
ing elements.” For our own part, we do not 
believe that to be the cause of the universal 
falling off of the wheat average throughout 
the United States, that the harvests of late 
years have exhibited, and we wish attention 
to be drawn away from this conmon-place 
explanation.— Ed. Far. 

Wueat “StTarvep To DEATH.” 

When attending the Wisconsin State Fair, 
at Madison, I was riding to the fair ground 
with several farmers from different parts of 
the State. They were lamenting their light 
crops of wheat, and its poor quality. They 
said, they did not see why, of late years, their 
crops should be so small, and the grade num- 
ber two, or rejected, when only a few years 
since they got twenty to thirty bushels to the 
acre, and it weighed plump sixty pounds to 
the bushel. Somehow the season was un- 
favorable. A gentleman, who proved to be a 
wheat buyer, spoke up. “I can tell you 
what the matter is. You starve your wheat 
todeath! You don’t feed your land. Your 
previous crops have taken. up all the wheat 
nourishing elements in the soil. You would 
not expect an ox or a hog to grow unless you 
furnished them something to live upon. 
Neither will your wheat. Feed the soil and 
it, will feed you. Do not burn your straw, 
waste your manure, take everything off, and 
put nothing back. Put your land in better 
condition, by ploughing in clover, making and 
using more manure, and other fertilizers, and 
you will get more and better wheat off from 
less land.” Such was the substance of the 
wheat buyers’ remarks, and we think he was 
right. However unwilling our farmers may 
be to admit it, there can be no question that 
our soil is becoming exhausted of its wheat 
growing elements. Less acres to wheat; 
more stock and more of a mixed husbandry 
will save the West. The sooner heeded, the 
sooner prosperity will again smile at our 
doors. 


Save and apply the fertilizers! Let noth- 
ing go to waste that will make a stalk of corn 





or wheat thrive the better for its application. 
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Pisciculture—Commissioner Rooseweit’s 
Acdress. 

We had the pleasure to accompany our 
friend, Mr. Robert B. Roosevelt, Fisheries 
Commissioner for the State of New York, to 
Annapolis, and of listening to his admirable 
address to the two houses of the Maryland 
Legislature on the subject of fish culture and 
the improvement of the fisheries of that State. 
We regret that our crowded columns will not 


afford space to give this remarkable address | 


entire, or to more than allude to the profuse 
and refined hospitality with which we were 
welcomed by our friends of the Maryland 
Club at Baltimore, and by the Governor in the 
palatial Government House at Annapolis, but 
must content ourselves with brief extracts 
from such portions of the address which refer 
to shad and black bass, and which are of uni- 
versal application in all the States South of 
the Salmon range. 

As Maryland is richer than any other State 
in the fluvial fisheries of shad and herring, 
the New York Commissioner was listened to 
with profound attention, and made such an 
impression as to lead to the hope that the 
Legislature will take such measures as will 
restore the ancient and wonderful fecundity 
of the Maryland waters, and revive that gol- 
den age of the epicure, when the workmen in 
a great industrial establishment belonging to 
the Hughes family, somewhere near Havre-de- 
Grace, complained bitterly at being fed in 
spring and summer on shad and rock fish, 
and in winter on red heads and canvass backs. 

The first question suggested on the subject 
of fish culture by the practical American mind 
is, Does it pay? Here is what Mr. Roosevelt 
says on this head: 

A tolerable understanding of the subject 
has only been obtained of late years, and, we 
may say, with natural pride, only in this 
country. Here, and here alone, has this art 
been brought to the only test worth consider- 
ing—if it is to be anything more than an 
amusing relaxation and entertaining study— 
and that test is, “Does it pay?” The answer 
to that all-important question has, by the as- 
sistance of American energy and ingenuity, 
been finally and conclusively given in the af- 
firmative. Fish culture does pay as well, if not 
better, than most occupations. There are 
quite a number of fish-hatching establish- 
ments in full operation, giving, in some 
instances, a large remuneration to their pro- 
prietors; one yielding an annual income of 
$10,000, and with a greater demand for fish 
than it can supply. In 1868, when the first 
report of the New York Commissioners of 
Fisheries was made, the following were men- 
tioned, and since that a considerable addition 
has been made to the number: 

SHAD. 

We, therefore, come down to the last class, 
and fortunate it is for our country that in this 
class we are more favored than any other 
nation of the world; we have in the shad a 
fish which surpasses all others in its adapta- 
bility to cultivation, and whose numbers can 
be increased with the least trouble to the most 
enormous extent. In fecundity, facility of 
management, and safety from injury, it is 
everything that can be desired. Trout eggs 
require from forty to sixty days to hatch; 
shud eggs will mature in six or seven. The 
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former need the purest water, clean troughs, 
constant attention, and abundant room; the 
latter will do finely in a common soap box 





This black bass, however, whether you call 
him perch or whale, could be as readily intro- 
duced into new waters as his congener of the 


floated in the river. Trout fry are rendered | North, and, although probably not as good 
helpless by a protuberance as unwieldy as the | eating, is, like most kinds of food, better than 
| none.— Turf, Field & Farm. 


stomach of a typical alderman or a member 
of the Fat Men’s Association, and remain in 
this unhappy condition for thirty days; young 





shad waggle their own way in the world from 
the day of their birth. Little trout must be 
fed daily, and yet not enough to foul their 
troughs, and become voracious as they grow 
older ; shad, either little or big, draw unlim- 
| ited sustenance from the exhaustless sea. A 
| large trout may contain ten thousand ova, 
| whereas an ordinary shad will produce five 
| times as many. Here are surely advantages 
enough to satisfy any man who knows what 
| has been done with trout, that a little care and 
attention will enable us to fill our rivers with 
| just as many shad as we may want. 

You have heretofore enjoyed the comfort 
of abundant fish; it is not many years since 
shad were sold at the falls of the Potomac for 
a bit,as it was then called,a-piece. That they 
have increased in price so extensively of late 
is your own fault, and if they are not restored 
to their former condition soon, it will be your 
fault hereafter. 


BASS. 


The black bass, which belongs to the percide, 
isa common fish, exceedingly abundant in 
the Western and Northern lakes; it is a fine 
fish, both on the hook and the table, and is 
well worthy of more general distribution. It 
breeds freely, and increases rapidly, as it has 
the excellent judgment to guard its eggs from 
depredators, instead of following the example 
of trout in devouring them as soon as they 
are voided. The best way of treating them 
is to carry mature fish, which bear confine- 
ment well in cold weather, to such ponds as 
are adapted to their wants, and to leave them 
to shift for themselves. The various attempts 
at artificial propagation have not been alto- 
gether remunerative, and their natural increase 
isubundantly sufficient. As they are ferocious 
in their habits, care must be taken to put 
them only in waters not already occupied by 
some valuable breeds, for they will utterly 
destroy and root out every other kind except 
the pickerel. 

Black bass were lately introduced into the 
Potomac, where they are now reported to be 
numerous. They found their way naturally 
into the Hudson River several years ago, by 
the opening of the Champlain Canal, and have 
been acclimated in many of our Northern 
lakes and ponds. 

You have a species of black bass, which I 
believe is called at the South, or at least in 
Virginia,a chub. Itis as much like a chub in 
appearance as a herring is like a whale; and 
the use of such a designation can only be 
accounted for by the natural perversity of the 
human mind in relation to names of animals, 
and which shows itself by calling a perch a 
salmon on the Susquehanna, and a weakfish a 
trout in Florida. Our Southern brethern 
seem to be possessed of a more than ordinary 
share of this perversity; and if the introduc- 
tion of fish culture among them should have 
no other effect than to compel them to call 
the inhabitants of the water by their Christian 
names, it would not be labor thrown away. 















A Successful '*‘ Minkery.” 

A recent number of the Toronto (Canada) 
Globe contains a description of a “minkery” 
at Patterson village, Ontario, carried on by 
Mr. A. P. Conger, foreman of the foundry of 
Messrs. A. L. & Peter Patterson of that place 
—which now contains about 90 minks, of 
which 21 (11 females and 10 males) are adults, 
We give a condensed extract.—Ger. Tel. 

Anacre of ground on the bank of the Don 
was enclosed by a close boarding, six or seven 
feet in height, and now serves as a minkery. 
No expense has been spared 'to give the expe- 
riment a fair trial; a commodious frame 
building about 40 feet long by 15 broad has 
been erected principally for breeding purpo- 
ses. Along the whole length of the building 
on each side extended a series of lockers with 
wire gauze tops, which admits light and air, 
and permits the keeper to see inside. At the 
back of each of these lockers are two sleeping 
apartments, so that if necessary each locker 
could accommodate two families. In front of 
each range of lockers is a sewer, connected 
by a pipe with a well in the west end of the 
building, by which a plentiful supply of water 
is kept running, which carries away the exu- 
vie of the animals, and maintains the place 
in a state of perfect cleanliness. Af the back 
of the lockers, between the two sleeping 
apartments, isa small grating opening outside, 
by which the mink can go out and in at their 
pleasure. When we were there, these gratings 
were all closed, the females and their young 
being confined to their apartments, though 
the males were allowed to roam at large. 
They are fed on liver, heart, lights and other 
refuse of cattle, which a butcher in the neigh- 
borhood supplies at a dollar per annum per 
mink. A strange peculiarity of the race is 
that, instead of sitting down to their meal 
decently, they will leave one piece after an- 
other in their dens, and hang about so long as 
there is any hope of getting a little more. 
But when they do begin to eat, they set about 
it in earnest. They gorge themselves like a 
boa constrictor if they can get the material 
and then will go to sleep two or three days at 
aspell. Nor are they particular to a shade 
as to the freshness of their provisions. They 
can be supplied with a week’s provisions at a 
time, and they seem to relish it at the end of 
the week more than at the beginning, espe- 
cially if it is considerably putrid. They 
acarcely, if ever, appear during the day; but 
enjoy themselves thoroughly at night, in the 
way of fishing and toad hunting. The fur of 
the minks is very dark, being all the more 
valuable on that account, and attains to the 
greatest state of perfection in December. It 
is Mr. Conger’s idea that the most valuable 
fur is got from yearlings. From what we saw 
we are convinced that the experiment is a 
complete success, and with skins worth four or 
five dollars each, we are inclined to agree 
with Mr. Conger, that a“ minkery, with a 
hundred breeding minks, is worth more than 
any hundred acre farm in Canada.” 
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Aiorticultural, 
The Fruit Garden. 
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Young trees may have vegetables planted 
in intervening spaces, allowing considerable 
room, however, about the trees, and having 
the ground well manured. When the rains 
of spring and early summer are well over, 
mulching becomes very necessary for the pro- 
tection of all newly planted trees and shrubs. 
The mulch may be of straw or coarse litter 
of any sort, laid on to the depth of three or 
four inches, and to the distance of four feet 
from the stem. 

Strawberries will be growing rapidly and 
ripening and need abundant moisture. The 
only practicabie way of ensuring this is to 
mulch them well while the ground is quite 
moist. Moisture enough while filling and 
ripening a rich soil, and room between the 
plants, are the chief requisites for a full crop. 





The Flower Garden. 


Early sown annuals that have made suf- 
ficient growth may be planted whenever fit, 
and seeds may still be sown. 

Bedding Plants of the several sorts may be 
put into the beds by the 15th of the month, 
and in the mean time should be hardened by 
exposure to the air at all times, unless there 
be danger of frost, or long cold spells. Scar- 
let-flowering and other Geraniums, Verbenas, 
Saivias, Heliotropes, Petunias, &c. are suitable. 

Take cuttings of Geraniums and put in 
small pots under glass for fall blooming. 

Lawns and Waiks—Keep walks clear of 
grass and well packed. Mow lawns early, 
keeping the grass at all times short and fine. 
If bare places or coarse grasses appear, ma- 
nure with fine compost or ashes; and an oc- 
casional dressing of salt will benefit it. 





Winter Pears. 

The following extracts of a letter from 
Marshall P. Wilder, President of the Ameri- 
can Pomelogical Society, and, as a corres- 
pondent remarks, “the highest authority on 
pear culture,” will be read with interest by 
our fruit-raising readers : 





“T notice the allusion to myself in connec- 
tion with the article on Winter Pears in the 
Cultivator and Country Gentleman of Feb. 
17th. In regard to the Beurre d’Anjou, I 
have nothing to retract. Its merits increase 
in my estimation every year. In fact, its use 
extends over many months. It may be ripened 
in October by being placed in a temperature 
of 60°, or it may be kept to this date (Feb. 
19th) in perfection, no other conditions being 
necessary than those of a cool, dry, north 
cellar, free from frost. Such also is the opinion 
of Messrs. Eliwanger & Barry, who kave just 
visited me, who also had them in fine order 
when they left home a few days since.— 
Whether for my own table or for market, I 
have no variety that surpasses it, if size and 
excellence are considered; and so generally 
is it now sought for both in this market and 
New York, that my crop is always engaged 











before the time for gathering. The d’Anjou 
sells in New York readily for twenty-five dol- 
lars per barrel, as they come from the trees 
without selection, and in Boston at this time 
commands twelve dollars a box of less than a 
bushel—and excellent and refreshing as the 
Easter Beurres are from California, my An- 
jous are in as perfect condition and have kept 
as well as thosc. 

“In view of these facts, the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society have placed the Beurre 
d’ Anjou on the list of winter pears. 

“T have written more than I intended, but 
cannot close without a word for the Vicar of 
Winkfield, for which I have so often been 
called to account. When, thirty years ago, I 
replied to the inquiry of Mr. Downing, ‘if 
you could have but one pear, what would you 
name? I said, Vicar of Winkfield—now I 
should answer Beurre d’Anjou. But let us 
see after this lapse of time, where my ancient 


*favorite now stands in the estimation of com- 


petent judges. AJl will agree that as a vigor- 
ous, symmetrical, hardy tree, few can equal 
the Vicar. Its fruit is constant, persistent, 
and so abundant as to require regular thin- 
ning of the crop. It is large enough to bake 
by the first of September, and I have kept 
them until the 18th of April in the same 
building where the Beurre d’Anjous referred 
to above were stored, that is, a common cold 
cellar. Now for the quality of the fruit. Mr. 
Charles Downing says no pear surpasses the 
Vicar for culinary purposes, and so say I. 
But as an eating or dessert variety, how is it? 
The best specimens with colored cheeks, are 
always of excellent quality, and should be 
satisfactory to all; and the balance will find 
a good market with the million who are not 
so difficult to please. But to conclude—when 
I gave my approbation of the Vicar, few of 
the leading cultivators agreed with me, but 
soon the late Samuel Walker, Capt. Lovett, 
and others now gone, concurred in my esti- 
mate of this variety. And now, after thirty 
years, on the 13th day of February, in the 
year of our Lord 1870, at the meeting of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Club, we had the 
concurrent opinion of such men as Hovey, 
Cabot, Manning, Stickney, and other eminent 
cultivators, that the opinion entertained by 
your humble servant, of the old Vicar, was / 
not far from being correct—none, however, 
ranking its quality with the Anjou, but all 
agreeing that it was still one of our most 
valuable varieties.” 

We may add that so commonly is the Vicar 
allowed to overbear, according to our obser- 
vations through the country, that its real 
flavor is scarcely ever developed, and hence 
the low estimation in which many hold it. 
Even when thinned, so great is its produc- 
tiveness, that there is scarcely a variety that 
will produce haif as much per tree on the 
long run. 


Talk About Pears. 


[By Mr. P. Barry, of Rochester, at the meeting of the 
Illinois State Horticultural Society. ] 


It is said that pear culture is a failure. But 
this is not so. It has been a success. That 
some should fail to grow this fruit profitably, 
is no more strange than that some should fail 
in mercantile, mechanical or other pursuits, 








and it no more proves that pear culture is a 


failure, than that every other pursuit in life is 
a failure, because some always fail of success. 

We now find thousands of barrels of pears 
in our markets where tens were found a few 
years ago. Somebody is successfully growing 
pears. I know of one orchard of 16,000 trees! 

Success in pear culture depends upon the 
following conditions: 

1st. The Soil—I have seen good crops on 
sandy soils that were light enough to blow 
away, and upon clay soil heavy enough to 
make brick. In garden culture, we can take 
any soil and make it what we want it. But 
the soil best adapted to pear culture is a deep 
sandy and gravelly soil, with a clay subsoil. 
It must be dry. A soil may be sufficiently 
dry, but not suitable for fruit. Few soils, 
however, are good for fruit without drainage. 
Drainage is therefore one of the essentials. 

The second requisite is Shelter. This will 
apply to all parts of the country. The expo- 
sure to the winds has a damaging effect all 
the way from the time of blossoming till the 
fruit is gathered. In large orchards shelter 
belts should extend through as well as around 
the orchard. 

Third requisite is Pruning. It is common 
to see all the vigorous shoots at the top of 
the tree. Now, this may all be regulated 
by timely and judicious pruning. Summer 
pruning is an important part of the work. 

4th. 7'hinning the fruit is an important con- 
sideration, and must not be overlooked if we 
would maintain the fruitfulness of the orchard 
and produce the best results. The later va- 
rieties require thinning more especially, and 
for the want of it would suffer more than the 
summer varieties that are sooner relieved of 
their burden. The time of thinning is when 
they are the size of hickory nuts or less. The 
precise time when it is best to thin can only 
be ascertained by experience. 

5th. Gathering the Fruit—Pears must not 
ripen on the tree. Some varieties require to 
be taken from the tree earlier than others. 
The Flemish Beauty, Bartlett and Clapp’s 
Favorite, may be gathered when scarcely 
more than half grown. The common rule 
given is, when the stem will part from the 
twig easily. This is not a safe rule. Experi- 
ence only can indicate the time to gather.— 
Pears on the lower branches will lighten first. 
Great care must be taken not to break the 
stem; if this is broken, the pear is ruined. 
Winter varieties may be left on the tree until 
the leaves lose their vigor and fall. 

6th. Marketing —The best package is the 
half barrel. Select clean barrels and pack 
carefully ; shake the barrel in packing, so that 
each pear may settle down in its place, from 
which it may not remove. If your rs are 
nearly ripe, they will carry better in boxes. 
It is believed by some that pears cannot be 
shipped at long distances. We know that 

rs are now shipped from California to N. 
Fork and Boston, and come in good order. 
7th. Assorting—The shipper will find it to 
his interest to assort his fruit. Buyers are 
not deceived by the beautiful exterior cover- 
ing rottenness below, but once. Here “hon- 
esty is the best policy.” ub. 
8th. Varieties —The most popular varieties 
are the Bartlett, as standard, and the Duchessc, 
as dwarf. This, understand, is not ny ar- 
rangement—({other varieties were named in 
their order of popularity)—but I have read 
the list in the order of their . The 
Beurre d’ Anjou is the most popular late pear, 
and the Lawrence the next most popular va- 
riety. The Howell was scarcely inferior to 
the best. The Winter Nelis sells weli on ac- 
count of good quality. The Easter Beurre is 
really the best of all, but does not succeed 
well in every place. It has a tendency to 
overbear.—Co. Gent. 
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For the ‘‘American Farmer.” 


Best Breeds of Cattle. 

The prevailing high prices of butter, cheese, 
and meats of all kinds, with the urgent de- 
mand for consumption, call loudly upon the 
agricultural population of the country to give 
their attention, scientifically and practically, 
to the breeding and rearing of cattle. The 
cost of keeping poor stock is as great as that 
of good, while the net proceeds, and the satis- 
faction arising from good stock, is incom- 
parable greater than that of poor. 

It is a self-evident proposition, that what is 
worth doing at all is worth doing well, conse- 
quently, if it is profitable to rear and keep 
live stock for these purposes, it would be the 
most profitable to procure the best breed, for 
the use designed, and give them the best pos- 
sible care. 

That distinguished writer, Flint, on Milch 
Cows and Dairy Farming, says: “The object 
of dairies isthree-fold. In selecting any breed, 
therefore, regard should be had to the circum- 
stances of the object to be pursued. The cow 
most profitable for the milk dairy may be very 
unprofitable in the butter and cheese dairy, as 
well as for the produce of beef; while for 
either of the latter objects the cow which 
gave the largest quantity of milk might prove 
very unprofitable. It is desirable to secure a 
union and harmony of all good qualities, so 
far as possible; and the farmer wants a cow 
that will milk well for some years, and then, 
when dry, fatten readily, and sell to the butcher 
for the highest price; these qualities, though 
often supposed to be incompatible, will be 
found to be united in some brecds to a greater 
extent than in any others; while some pecu- 
liarities of form have been found, by observa- 
tion, to be better adapted to the production 
of milk and beef than others.” 


The American Stock Journal states that Mr. 
Ross Winans, of Baltimore, Md., who keeps 
a large stock of cows, and sells the milk in 
the c'ty, enthusiastically holds to the Durham 
or short horn breed of cattle for the produc- 
tion of milk for his purposes of sale. They 
are purchased by him in Kentucky and Ohio. 
He buys three year old heifers in calf for the 
first time, which is the cheapest and readiest 
mode of keeping up any considerable num- 
ber of first class dairy cows. He says three 
years is the best age to bring a heifer into 
milking. Her growth at that period has not 
been checked by calving, and is such as to 
develop more fully the milk-producing organs 
of the animal, and if this process is assisted 
and urged forward by high feeding, it lays a 
surer foundation for the future excellence of 
the cow. 


The strongly developed milking qualities of 
any particular strain of cows, are artificially 
produced by careful brecding, only from such 
@ strain, both in the cow and bull, as will se- 
cure this result, and also with suitable feed 
and care. It is claimed by many, that asa 
milk and dairy producing cow, properly bred, 
and educated for that object the Durham has 
no superior. 

The Ayrshire is another well established 





into this country from Ayrshire, in the south- 
western part of Scotland. These cows have 
long been distinguished for their remarkable 
dairy qualities, and for the quantity of milk 
they give in proportion to the size of the ani- 
mal and the amount of food consumed. The 
Ayrshire is generally a good handler, her skin 
thin, her hair soft, her whole figure compact 
and well proportioned. The udder is large, 
square, broad, extending well forward, not 
over fleshy, too low hung, nor too loose. The 
milk veins are large and prominent, the teats 
pointing outwards, and set well apart. 

The Ayrshire makes a good cross with the 
common stock of the country, and with the 
Durham. The cross with the Alderney is not 
to be encouraged, because it tends to small 
cattle. As to the annual returns of Ayrshire 
cows in dairy produce, Professor Low says: 
“Healthy cows, in good pasture, give from 
eight hundred to nine hundred gallons of milk 
in a year.” Martin says: “The milk of a 
good Ayrshire cow will afford two hundred 
and fifty pounds of butter, or five hundred 
pounds of cheese annually.” Wolcott and 
Campbell, New York Mills, N. Y., have a 
large herd of imported Ayrshires, consisting 
of sixty-one cows and heifers and sixteen bulls 
and calves, making a total of seventy-seven 
head. 

The Alderney cow is attracting consider- 
able notice on account of the richness of its 
milk, and peculiar adaptation to butter-mak- 
ing purposes. The Alderney is by no means 
remarkable for the quantity of milk she gives, 
but she holds out better than most other 
classes of dairy cows, and gives a quality of 
milk which sends up rapidly, under favorable 
circumstances, a large proportion of rich, 
thick, yellow cream, that makes a delicious 
butter. For the purposes of the butter dairy, 
the Alderney is very superior for her size, and 
the quantity of milk produced. 

The Alderney was introduced into this coun- 
try about thirty years ago, came from the 
Channel Islands, off the coast of France, but 
belonging to Great Britain. In the American 
Stock Journal there is a statement of an Al- 
derney cow, owned by Mr. B. McFarlane, 
Delaware county, N. York, from which 5464 
pounds of butter was made in ten months. 
The average yield of milk was thirteen quarts 
per day. 

Mr. Geo. Ayrault, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
recently sold to William Lalor, of New York 
City, four steers, bred and fed by himself, said 
to have been the finest and heaviest beeves 
sold in any market in this country, for the 
sum of eight hundred dollars per head. The 
lightest weighed 3,300 pounds, and the heavi- 
est pair weighing from 300 to 400 more than 
the recorded weight of any pair of fat cattle 
known. One of them was seven years old; 
the others six years respectively. They were 
about seven-eighths Durham blood. 

Elmira, N. Y. I. V. Mares. 


From the Southern Cultivator. 
Bots in Horses. 
BY DR. WM. ABRAM LOVE, ALBANY, GA. 
{conc.upep.)} 
To answer all, or most of the indications in 
the majority of cases of supposed grubs or 
colic, the following compound will be found 








breed which has been frequently imported 





effectual as a general prescription, and farm- 





ers and stock owners, who keep a supply of 
the medicines on hand for emergencies, will 
have no occasion to regret it, as by its timely 
use they may save many valuable horses and 
mules during a season. 

Take of chloroform one ounce, laudanum 
one ounce, tincture of assafetida, one ounce 
—mix. Give it in a pint and a half or a quart 
of thin syrup, well shaken together. When 
the horse will eat or drink, give him gruel 
freely, and follow the dose, in a few hours, 
with a brisk cathartic of salts. Glauber salts 
(sulph. soda) is, perhaps, the best, from its 
anti-acid and anti-septic properties, though 
Epsom salts, or any other convenient cathar- 
tic, will answer the purpose, the object being 
to remove the destroyed grubs, preventing 
lodgment in the valves of the bowels, where 
they would produce irritation and inflamma- 
tion. The saline cathartics answer, as a gen- 
eral rule, a better purpose, as they are febrifuge 
and reduce the irritation and febrile action in 
the stomach, bowels and general system. 

Some writers contend that grubs do no harn. 
to horses, within certain periods of their ex- 
istence. This is true, but there is a time when 
they are seriously detrimental, if not certainly 
fatal. By following them through one gener- 
ation that time may be seen to the satisfaction 
of the most skeptical. Like most of the in- 
sect tribe, they have four distinct stages of 
existence—the egg, the grub, the chrysalis 
and the perfect fly. 

The grub fly, or (as it is known in the 
South) nit fly, deposits its eggs, by preference, 
under the chin of the horse, but being de- 
feated in this by the instinctive restlessness of 
the animal, it glues them to the hair on the 
fore legs or breast, or on the mane. Sooner 
or later, by the greater or less heat of the 
body of the animal, the larve are hatched, 
when they start immediately in search of food 
—(this larve, though very minute, is but a 
diminutive grub, armed with a piercer in the 
tail—the two lateral curved and pointed grap- 
ples, with the successive rings of the same 
kind as described above,all perfect.) Fasten- 
ing or hooking these into the hair, they travel 
backwards (as do some other species of grubs) 
until they reach the skin of the animal.— 
Their efforts to penetrate this produces an 
itching sensation; the horse scratches them 
off with the upper teeth—they are caught on 
the lips, to the mucous-membrane of which 
they fasten themselves and feed on the mucous 
secretions ; otherwise they perish. Becoming 
mixed with the food, they are conveyed into 
the stomach. Here they subsist on the gas- 
trie juice, (chylopoetic and pancreatic fluids, 
and mucous secretions, until they are full grown 
grubs, or reach the age of maturity. Up to 
this period, they do not materially interfere 
with the health or comfort of the horse, inso- 
much as they are well supplied with food from 
the contents of the stomach and the visceral 
secretions. But when they have reached this 
mature age, they cease to feed and cease to 
grow, and, like grubs or worms of other in- 
sects—as the silk worm, the grass worm, and 
the various other moth beetles and “y tribes 
become dormant after fastening t):emw elves, 
and enter the chrysalid stage—so to speak— 
preparatory to coming out perfect fiies. Just 
at this stage they become dangerous. It is as 
natural for them to fiz or bury themselves 
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when they have finished feeding and are go- 
ing into their dormant state, as it is for the 
silk worm to spin its cocoon, the cotton worm 
to wind itself ina leaf, or the grass worm to 
bury itself in the earth, or beneath some ob- 
ject, where, undisturbed, it can pass the chrys- 
lis state and come out in its perfect state a 
moth. It is not in feeding, (though the grub 
is carniverous,) but in seeking this resting 
place, this grave, as it were, that they injure 
the stomach. 

By an instinctive common consent, all of 
mature age, at the same time, go about this 
work; by collecting into colonies and fasten- 
ing themselves close together, they mutually 
aid each other in the work of penetrating the 
stomach or other tissues. The younger grubs, 
hatched from a different deposit of eggs, do 
not join with those of mature age, but bide 
their time. When this fixing or burrowing 
commences, the horse gives signs of pain, and, 
if their work goes on, it will surely prove 
fatal, sooner or later, as the grubs may be in 
greater or less numbers. Should there be but 
few, and the anima] be able to withstand 
them, after a given period they hatch—a wing- 
less gad fly is the product. This passes with 
the defecated foecal matter, when, by exposure 
to the air and the solar rays, its wings are 
rapidly produced, as in the horse and other 
flies. The perfect gad-fly is thus generated, 
male and female. In this stage they copulate, 
after which the male dies, and the female goes 
on her work of depositing her eggs, from two 
to three hundred or more, instinctively seek- 
ing a place where the larve can be nourished 
with proper food. 

Thus tracing the history of one generation, 
which is the history of every generation, we 
readily see why some have concluded that 
bots do no harm. They have been found in 
horses dying from other causes, or killed in 
good health, where no signs of injury by them 
could be detected. They had not reached, in 
such cases, that age when they were about to 
change to the chrysalis stage, for it is here, 
and here only, that they are injurious to any 
material extent. When they are fastening 
themselves, or burying themselves, to change 
to the perfect fly, they do their evil work, but 
failing to fasten, they pass off, doing no in- 
jury. They live on animal fluid; are fond of 
the sweet taste of pus. When the eggs are 
deposited on the cow, the larve sometimes 
burrow into the punctures made by the black 
cow fly. In this position, still working tail 
foremost, they, from the irritation produced by 
the motion of their sharp grapples, generate 
pus, more than enough, at times, for their own 
consumption, and it terminates apparently in 
a boil. From this they hatch the perfect fly. 
In the rabbit the larve are able to penetrate 
the tender skin, where, in the same manner, 
they generate their own food by irritation. 
In the nostrils of sheep they are also very 
troublesome, and their work is sometimes 
mistaken for distemper, &c. Naturalists claim 
that these are all different species of cestrus. 
Be that as it may, their habits, their form, 
their anatomy, and their natural histories, are 
the same with this difference: that one gains 
admission into the natural cavity, whilst the 
other finds or makes an artificial one. 

The writer has known one case where the 
larve made its way into the face of a man, 





(perhaps entering through the excretory ori- 
fice, or duct of a sebaceous gland,) producing 
irritation, which was at first supposed to be a 
carbuncle. The man contended very strenu- 
ously that there was “something alive in it.” 
This partook so much of the character of 
Voodooism, (as we find it in these latter days,) 
that it was treated as a joke, until medical aid 
was called, when an incision revealed a nearly 
full grown “ wolfe” —a regular gad-fly grub. 

Whether, in this case, the fly deposited its 
eggs on the whiskers, or the man, in working 
with his horses, accidentally had the larve 
transferred to his face, was a question not to 
be decided. It was on the right lower jaw, 
and was very painful. 

This much on the subject of bots. These 
observations, many of them, were made nearly 
one-fourth of a century since, and the conclu- 
sions drawn apace with them. The writer 
has seen no reason to change his opinions 
here expressed, after over twenty years’ in- 
vestigation. If they are worth the attention 
of your readers, and any should chance to 
profit by them, he will be amply repaid for 
the little time spent in throwing them thus 
loosely together for the benefit of the curious 
or the interested. 





The Dairy. 


The Milk Mirror. 


A correspondent of the Prairie Farmer, 
who has made buying and selling milch cows 
a specialty, approves the treatise of M. Gue- 
non, and says, I am free to state that the in- 
formation gained from that book has been 
worth hundreds of dollars to me in my busi- 
ness. It will enable one to form an opinion 
as soon as the calf is born, whether that calf 
will be of value for milk purposes or not. If 
the calf has four good teats besides the two 
false ones—I have seen four false ones—with 
a streak of fine soft hair extending the length 
of the udder, said calf will certainly make an 
average milch cow, and stand a good chance 
of making an extra good one. In stock noted 
for milking qualities the male will show the 
same signs. 

“In purchasing beef cattle I have often- 
times bought promising heifers and cows at a 
discount for beef, which were worth to me far 
more for milking purposes. 








“Dry cows and heifers always show the 
milk mirror and false teats if they have them, 
while the shape of the bag, etc., must await 
development. I do not wish to intimate that 
all good cows must have the milk mirror by 
any means, but I do state that I make it a rule 
to select from my droves those that have milk 
mirrors for dairy purposes, and those for beef 
which have none. I have sold many a cow 
to private families on trial, warranted to give 
satisfaction, and have never had one returned 
that had a good milk mirror and was gentle. 

“In my cheese dairy, which varies from ten 
to thirty cows, those with well developed 
milk mirrors are the best; in fact I have never 
seen a poor milker with a large, perfect, well 
developed milk mirror, corresponding with 
Francis M. Guenon’s marks, unless said cow 
was sadly out of condition. My rules for 
choosing a good cow are: 








“Ist. A good, strong constitution; showing 
thrift, a hearty feeder, with the ability to di- 
gest whatever food she may choose, or can 
get to eat. 

“2d. Fine limbs with light head, horns and 
neck; straight back; light, slim tail, with 
heavy hind quarters, making a wedge-shaped 
animal, with a thick, soft, movable hide. 

“3d. The milk mirror, which should show 
not less than two false teats, with a wide 
streak of fine, coft hair, ranning from the bag 
upwards to the tail. / 

“4th. A kind, gentle disposition, with plenty 
of life, bright eyes, playful and active—still 
not vicious. Let me say here that vicious 
cows are mostly made so by bad treatment. 

“5th. The bag should pitch forward, hold- 
ing the same position to the body that a single 
shovel plough does to the beam. 

“T have never seen a fleshy bag of this de- 
scription—and when the milk is clean drawn 
from it, it will be as soft and pliable as a well 
worn dish-cloth just wrung out. The smaller 
the bag is after milking the better. The milk 
veins should run as far forward as possible. 
The larger the orifice in the teats the better. 
This can be felt in heifers before they com- 
mence to give milk.” 





Dairying in California. 

Our San Francisco correspondence, pub- 
lished in the Morning Herald of the 20th, 
contains some interesting facts and statistics 
about dairying in California. It states that 
there are 1,500 dairies in California, having 50 
to 150 cows each. The cows are generally 2 
cross of imported with Mexican stock. They 
pick their own feed from the 1st day of Jan- 


uary to the 31st day of December. Good 
grazing lands are cheap and abundant. The 


Coast Range mountains extend from Men- 
docino to San Diego, upwards of six hundred 
miles. Bathed by the frequent fogs of the 
ocean, there is plenty of moisture when all 
elsewhere is dry. This range of mountains 
possesses valleys of great extent and fertility. 
It is full of springs, while bunch grapes and 
wild oats are found in exhaustless quantities. 
This is, therefore, of course, a fine section for 
the dairy business, as the land is also very 
cheap. 

In 1867,California produced 6,000,000 pounds 
of butter and 3,000,000 pounds of cheese. This 
year the product is estimated at 8,000,000 
pounds of butter, and 4,000,000 pounds of 
cheese. Owing to the dryness of the climate 
cheese cures very rapidly. The rennets used 
by the cheese-makers are imported from Ger- 
many. 

Our correspondent gives the product of 
Laird & Kellogg’s dairy of 400 cows, this 
year, in Santa Cruz county. The milk of 200 
was used for butter, and that of the other 200 
forcheese. Thecows milked for butter turned 
out 20,000 pounds, which was sold at an aver- 
age price of 45 cents, amounting to $9,000. 

he cows milked for cheese produced 90,000 
pounds, which was sold at 16 cents, amounting 
to $14,400, making the gross returns of the 
400 cows $23,400 besides the calves raised and 
the pork produced from the whey. The cows 
are worth on an average $40 each. 

Our correspondent adds, that “there are 
millions and millions of acres of unoccupied 
land in this State, with every possible facility 
fer the dairy business.” So it appears quite 


certain that California will produce her own 
butter and cheese, and may become a rival of 
the Eastern States in the markets of the world. 
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Interesting Experiment. 

Lawrence Sangston, Esq., President of the 
Maryland Fertilizing Co., has sent to the State 
Agricultural College, for experiment, 500 lbs. 
of “ Plant Food,” manufactured by his Com- 
pany, and a bag of the best cotton seed, ob- 
tained from David Dickson, Esq., of Sparta, 
Ga., for the purpose of experiment. 

In the last year’s experience with this fer- 
tilizer, it was indicated by a number of cer- 
tificates from cotton growing States, that the 
application of this fertilizer made a difference 
of three to four weeks in the maturity of the 
cotton fertilized with it. It is assumed that 
if this result shall be found to continue, it 





will be one of very great interest in its imme- 
diate effects in the cotton growing region, and 
will tend to extend largely the area within 


which the plant may be profitably cultivated. | 


Four weeks added to the cotton season on the 
light lands of Southern Maryland, might en- 


able the proprietors to add this profitable | 


staple to the list of their productions. It is 


within the memory of many Maryland people, | 


when the cotton patch was one of the ad- 
juncts of the homestead, and the feature may 


be renewed under auspices more favourable | 


to its permanency. Between Maryland and 
the cotton region proper, there is ample room 
for the experiment, with constantly increasing 
prospect of success as we go South. 

The purpose of the experiment which Mr. 
Sangston proposes to have made, is to test 
this quality of the fertilizer. Its application 
and its good effects will not be limited to cot- 
ton, but may be extended to tobacco, early 
potatoes, and whatever early maturity may 
be desired for. The suggestion is based on 
the singular and unlooked for unanimity of 
the certificates of cotton planters last year in 
far distant sections, as to its effect on their 
several crops. 





Cueap Carpets, Martrinas, &c. are adver- 
tised by Mr. A. Nachman, 159 N. Gay street, 
Baltimore. We have had business with Mr. 
Nachman and found him to be reliable. His 
goods are not only low priced but cheap. 

Persons living in the country can safely 
send their orders to 159 N. Gay street. 
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The Manure Crop. 

Some young farmer will distinguish himself 
before long, perhaps, by making more manure 
in a year, from a given material, than has ever 
been made before. He will make the manure 
crop his specialty, as others do with wheat or 
tobacco, and becoming very successful in the 
quantity and quality of his crop, will come to 
be the great farmer of his day. Here is a 
path open for some ambitious young man, 
which has not yet been tried. Who will 
make the largest manure crop, the coming 
year, and what will he do with it? 

There are several questions of great im- 
portance, bearing on the topic of manure 
making, which are far from having had a 
satisfactory solution. How it should be ap- 
plied? Whether on the surface, mixed with 
the worked soil, or well turned under? On 
what crops should it be expended? On grass, 
that the land improvement should be the point 
first looked to, or on some principal crop, the 
specialty of the farm? 

One of the most interesting of such ques- 
tions is as to the condition in which it should 
go upon the land. In old days, long past, it 
was thought universally perhaps, that manure 
was no manure until it had passed through a 
long stage of preparation. This was when it 
was all used up, we suppose, by gardeners, 
and gardeners have now, perhaps, about the 
same opinion; that it is only well made com- 
posts that can serve their turn. Of late years, 
a notion has prevailed on the farm, that 
there was waste suffered in the diminution of 
bulk as the pile decomposes, and that it is 
better to have the decomposition take place 
in the soil; at any rate there was time saved 
in getting the manure on fresh. Hence it got 
to be current advice to put the material of 
every sort on the land whenever practicable, 
and “Jet the muck and the land settle it.” 
This was a summary way of disposing of the | 





| matter, but it has not altogether settled the 


question. Is this the best way of disposing 
of the manure? We very much doubt it, but 
we are like very many others—we have never | 
fairly tested the matter. ; 

At one of those meetings of practical farm- 
ers where such topics are often talked over 
with profit, we find this opinion expressed : 
“The next speaker did not believe in apply- 
ing fresh manure, because he did not believe 
that the excrements from a horse or cow, 
when first dropped, possessed the fertilizing 
properties which they afterwards obtained. 
He said, he thought they could hardly be re- 
garded as manure, in the proper sense of the 
word, till after they had gone through a pro- 
cess of decomposition. In this fresh, raw 
state, they did not furnish the food which 
plants required. He believed that before they 
could do this, they must go through some such 
process as took place under cover, during the 
season. The manure made in the winter, if 
properly cured, would be thoroughly fitted 
for use after haying time.” 


It will be remarked that this speaker, like 
all others who treated the subject, only said 
what he thought—it was his opinion that the 
case was so. No proof was given, nor was 
there an indication that he had made any 
definite trial of it. We have this same sort 





of opinion, but we cannot back it up by 





proofs. We must take it for our guide, how- 
ever, and intending to make the very most of 
the material at command, to make the very 
biggest crop of manure—we shall take special 
care to have excrement and voidings of every 
description preserved by absorption, using 
straw, cut corn stalks, and especially dry clay, 
in stalls, and wherever manure drops under 
cover. These materials will keep the floors 
thoroughly dry and clean, just in proportion 
as they absorb the fertilizing elements, and so 
at the same time, two most important ends 
will be gained. Then all should be kept un- 
der cover if practicable, or piled in very com- 
pact heaps, the larger the better, for six 
months at least. These heaps must have 
moisture enough—must be watered if neces- 
sary. Horse manure especially must be 
guarded against fire fang, by occasionally 
watering or mixing, and all must be tended, 
cared for and looked after, as a manufacturing 
chemist looks after what is with him a pri- 
mary not a secondary business. 


Hitt MANURING. 


If the earth be by chance washed away 
from the roots of growing corn, and the won- 
derful net-work exposed to view, traversing 
every inch of space from row to row, we con- 
clude it to be a very absurd thing to manure 
the crop by putting a spoonful of some fer- 
tilizer at certain points four feet apart.— 
Whether these points were just where the 
corn was planted, or somewhere else, would 
seem to make no manner of difference. What 
good reason can there be for selecting one 
point in preference to another, when every 
one seems equally occupied by the busy feed- 
ers, or is there not indeed, more show of rea- 
son for putting it anywhere than just those 
points from which the feeders diverge in 
search of food? In hill manuring we put the 
fertilizer just where the roots make haste to 

o away from. 

Yet who can say that we should not ma- 
nure in or on the hill. <A single fact upsets 
our wisest reasoning on such a matter. We 
plant a field of corn on well worked and well 
manured ground, as we saw last season, and 
through the field, on several rows, a small 
handful of a prepared fertilizer is distributed 
to every three hills. In ten days the rows 
thus treated showed a darker color, then a 
strong, broad, flat stalk, then it shot up in 
advance of those on each side, tasselled and 
showed the silk about ten days sooner, ripened 
as much earlier, and made perhaps twenty-five 
per cent. more corn. 

We give another fact. A correspondent of 
this journal writes: “The past season, my 
corn field of eleven acres, was meadow sward, 
turned over afew days before planting, and 
all manured alike with common farm-yard 
manure; the soil, all rich gravelly loam, that 
for two years previous had averaged at least 
two tons of hay to the acre. Iam thus par- 
ticular for the reason that I would show suffi- 
cient strength to grow some corn without the 
aid of foreign fertilizers and fully equal to the 
average corn land of the State. Four rows 
running north and south through the centre 
of the field, were planted at the same time 
and under the same circumstances as the re- 
mainder of the field, minus the application to 
each hill before planting of a compost of hen 
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manure, plaster and ashes. From these four 
rows I harvested 64 bushels of corn ora trifle 
over 14 bushels to the row. From the four 
rows immediately adjoining, I husked 124 
bushels of sound corn, in both instances being 
nearly equal. Iam aware that this proves a 
difference hardly credible; and yet the facts 
warrant me in saying that I nearly doubled 
my yield of corn by applying merely a table 
spoonful of the above to each hill; for so trif- 
ling expense and labour, reaping large reward 
indeed.” 

In both of these cases it is to be noticed that 
the ground was, what would be usually 
thought, well manured otherwise, and the 
hill dressing, it may be presumed, so invigora- 
ted the plants, as to enable them to receive 
full benefit from the outside manuring. So 
we would reason; but it seems all nonsense to 
reason at all about facts that are themselves 
so unreasonable—that is, to our way of think- 
ing. We learn in this, as in so many cases, 
how unwise it is to follow our best devised 
theories and hypotheses, and how much more 
safely the farmer operates who watches care- 
fully the facts that present themselves and 
makes them the guide to his practice. 

In making up our agricultural science, the 
practical man has just this part of the work 
to do—treasure the facts that present them- 
selves and stand by them in preference to the 
most cunningly devised theories. By and by 
these stubborn facts make their impression, 
and out of them are evolved principles, which 
shed a broad and a safe light. 


The State Agricultural College. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE STOCKHOLDERS— 
REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT. 





The stockholders of the Maryland Agricul- 
tural College held their annual meeting Wed- 
nesday, April 20, at the office of Messrs. John 
Merryman & Co., Fayette street, near Charles. 
Mr. J. Howard McHenry was called to the 
chair, when the following trustees were elected 
—Messrs. A. B. Davis, C. B. Calvert, Dr. E. J. 
Henkle, Allen Dodge, John C. Walsh, James 
T. Earle and J. Howard McHenry. There 
were thirty-five hundred votes represented at 
the meeting. The Hon. Allen Bowie Davis, 
President of the Board of Trustees, submitted 
the annual report of the President of the 
Faculty, Rey. Samuel Regester, which he said 
he adopted as his report of the financial con- 
dition of the college. The whole amount of 
indebtedness of the institution at the date of 
Admiral Buchanan’s resignation, as nearly as 
can be ascertained, was $6,150.78. Of this 
amount, $5,037.40 have been paid, leaving a 
balance of $1,113.38. This balance includes 
the “Libby judgment” of $587.61, which we 
will pay on demand. The following amounts 
have been paid for improvements and repairs 
to the property: New gas works, $600; new 
gas-house, $219.28; gas fitter’s bill, $179.42; 
repairs to roof of college, $44.45; repairs to 
pump, &c., $37.70; repairs at cottage, $55.93 ; 
new stove and pipes in wash-house, $28; re- 
pairs to furnace, &c., $29.25; locks and keys 
for students’ rooms, $135.40; repairing clock, 
$5; repairing iron bedsteads, $31—making a 
total of $1,365.43. These improvements are 
solid and will last for many years, so that no 


time. The iron bedsteads now ready for use 
will accommodate twenty-five or thirty addi- 
tional students. 

There was paid for additional stock of books, 
&c., for students, chemicals, table ware, set- 
tees and chairs, and bedding, the sum of 
$1,025.70, showing a total payment for the 
foregoing accounts of $7,428.53, including 
$5,037.40 for old debts and $1,865.48 for im- 
provements, &c. These were debts paid in- 
dependent of the current necessary and ordi- 
nary expenses, all of which have been or will 
be promptly paid. The following is an ex- 
hibit of the ascertained and estimated liabili- 
ties and resources up to July 1st, proximo. 
The liabilities were: Balance of old debts, 


for glass and glazier’s services, $25; due 
Messrs. Wood & Co., for stoves, $168.46; due 
Mr. Sheriff, for coal, $180; due for books, 
$26.89; due president’s salary, $1,000; due 
four professors’ salaries, $2,000; due Major 
Soper’s salary, $75; due registrar’s salary, 

230.54 ; due employees to July 1, $603 ; esti- 
mate for coal to July 1, $130; estimate for 
bread to July 1, $500; estimate for groceries 
&c., $1,413.61—total liabilities, $8,262.87. 

The resources up to July 1 were: Duefrom 
students, $1,410.82 ; due for board of families 
of president and professors, $807.50; due 
from State donation, $6,000; due from rents, 
$99.32; cash on hand and in bank, $949.39 
—total of resources, $9,266.53; liabilities, 
$8,265.87; balance, $1,003.66. 

The above shows a balance in favor of the 
college, over all descriptions of liabilities, 
amounting to $1,003.66. The report adds 
that revenues of the college, under a proper 
and economical administration of its affairs, 
(assuming that an equal number of students 
shall be in attendance,) will exceed the ordi- 
nary expenditures by from five to six thousand 
dollars annually. There are ninety-six stu- 
dents on roll, and it is expected the number 


report was adopted and the meeting adjourned. 





(a We have received from the “Seed 
King,” Mr. Jas. Vick, Rochester, N. Y., a se- 
lection of choice flower and vegetable seed. 
Those of our readers who have not procured 
acopy of “Vick’s Floral Guide for 1870” 
should do so at once. Every Amateur Gar- 
dener should have a Floral Guide, and there 
are none better than Vick’s 

The edition for 1870 contains a picture of 
this enterprizing and successful seedsman.— 
Send 10 cents and get one in time. 

7ee 

(We are indebted to the Mechanics and 
Agr’l Fair Association of La. for invitation 
to the Fourth Annual State Fair held at New 
Orleans 23d April, 1870. 





oe 


Book Table. 


Among our exchanges for April the follow- 
ing are of special interest: 

Manufacturer and Builder, New York. 
Arthur’s Home Magazine, Philadelphia. 
Children’s Hour, Philadelphia. 

Little Corporal, Chicago, Ill. 

Old Dominion, Richmond, Va. 

Medical Journal, Baltimore. 

Hitchcock’s Musical Magazine, New York. 
Brainard’s Musical World, Cleveland, Ohio. 








similar expense will be required for a long 





will exceed a hundred ina short time. The | 


$1,113.38; due “students’ fund,” $800; due | 


Descriptive Catalogues—No. 1, Fruit Depart- 
ment, and No. 2, Ornamental Department— 
of the Munroe Nurseries, Rochester, N. York. 
J. Wentz, Proprietor. 


Real Estate Record—a Guide to Land Buyers 
—by Wm. H. Newton & Co., Baltimore. 


Hand Book of Husbandry—by E. Waring, 
Jr.; published by E. B. Treat & Co., N. York. 
This is a practical book for practical farmers, 
and one likely to find a ready sale among 
those who want practical information about 
husbandry. 


Purdy's Small Fruit Instructor, by A. M. 
Purdy, Palmyra, N. Y., is a really useful pub- 
lication. Price 25 cents. We will send it as 
a premium to any one sending us the names 
of two new subscribers, with the money. 











The “Ohio Convention Reporter,’ ($1.50 a 
year,) reports proceedings of all conventions 
held in Ohio. The April number contains 
reports of 8. O. Dist. Agricultural Convention. 


“The Bible in the Publie Schools,” embracing 
opinions of individuals and of the Press on 
both sides of the question. J. W. Schermer- 
horn & Co., New York. 


“Sports and Games,” —a quarterly magazine 
of amusement. 25 cents a year. Adams & 
Co., Boston. 


From Mr. James Waters, No. 8 Charles 
street, Baltimore, a neatly bound copy of 
“Henry Courtland, or What a Farmer Van Do.” 
Published by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila- 
delphia. Price $1.75. 


“ Advertisers’ Gazette,” by Geo. P. Rowell & 
Co., Advertising Agents, New York, contains 





information of great value to advertisers.— 
Published quarterly. 


“Hudson & Menet's Annual for 1870” has 
a full list of all newspapers published in the 
United States and Canada, besides a very 
comprehensive list of the principal foreign 
papers. Address Hudson & Menet, Adver- 
tising Agents, 41 Park Row, New York. 





Earth Closets. 


The subject of Earth Closets has attracted 
much attention of late, both here and else- 
where. The time is not far distant when this 
new system will entirely supersede the old- 
fashioned convenience, on account of both 
utility and cheapness. Many prominent Mary- 
landers have adopted the system and have 
testified to its great superiority over the old. 
We recommend its use, as a matter of con- 
venience, to everybody, but especially to Far- 
mers, as it is literally a fertilizing machine, 
which will soon pay for itself. The mechani- 
cal parts are constructed for both in and out- 
door use. See advertisement. Messrs. W. A. 
Bryant & Co., Agents in Baltimore, will fur- 
nish descriptive circulars to applicants. 





("For first class, useful premiums, see the 
regular and special premium list on another 





page. 
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Sunday Reading. i 


We must apprehend the merits of Christ’s | 
death, and passion, dy Faith; and that with a 
strong and steadfast faith, nothing doubting, 
but that Christ, by His one oblation and of- 
fering of Himself upon the Cross, hath taken 
away our sins, and hath restored us again 
unto God’s favor, so fully and perfectly, that 
no other sacrifice for sin shall hereafter be | 
requisite, or needful, in all the world. Let 
us steadfastly behold Christ crucified with the | 
eyes of our heart. Let us only trust to be | 
saved by His death and passion, and to have | 
our sins clean washed away in his most preci- 
ous blood ; that in the end of the world .. . 
He may receive us into His heavenly king- 
dom .. . there to be partakers of that ever- 
lasting life, which He hath purchased unto 


us, by virtue of His bloody wounds. 


Divine glory shone in that face.on the 
Mount, but not so brightly as on Mount Cal- 
vary ; this was the more glorious transfigura- 
tion of the two. Though all the light in the 
world, in the sun and stars, were collected 
together into one stupendous mass of light, 
it would be but darkness, to the glory of this 
seemingly dark and melancholy object. Here 
shines spotless Justice, incomprehensible Wis- 
dom, and infinite Zove, all at once. None of 
them darkens or eclipses the other; every 
one of them gives a lustre to the rest. They 
mingle their beams, and shine with united 
eternal splendour; the just Judge, the merci- | 
ful Father, and the wise Governor. No other 
object gives such a display of these perfec- 
tions; yea, all the objects we know, give not 
such a display of any one of them. Nowhere 
does Justice appear so awful, Mercy so ami- 
able, or Wisdom so profound. 








I believe, O crucified Love, that Thou wast 
really dead, and that there was a separation 
of Thy body and soul; and that Thy sacred 
body was buried, to assure us of Thy death. | 
All love, all glory, be to Thee! By the love of | 
Thy cross, dear Jesu, I live; in that I will | 
only glory; that, above all things, will I study; | 
that, before all things, will I value. And if, 
my love calls me to it, I will suffer on the 
cross for Thee, as Thou hast done for me, | 
compassionate Jesu ! | 





Habent divitie pauperes. Wealth, too, can | 
produce its poor. Wisely hath Augustine re- 
marked that, “the reason why poor Lazarus | 
was carried into the bosom of rich Abraham, | 
was to shew us, that riches exclude no man 
from the kingdom of heaven ;” 

which is open alike to all who either make a 
discreet use of riches, or bear the want of them 
in patience. 





How many instances there are, in which | 


the gate of | 


| At first, however, the spider did not come 


Che Fireside, 


Fishing. 

Now, when the first foul torrent of the brooks, 
Swell’d with the vernal rains, is ebb’d away, 
And, whitening, down their mossy tinctur’d stream 
Descends the billowy foam: now is the time, 
While yet the dark-brown water aids the guile, 
To tempt the trout. The well dissembled fly, 
The rod fine tapering with elastic spring, 
Snatch'd from the hoary steed the floating line, 
And all thy slender wat’ry stores, prepare. 
But let not on thy hook the tortur’d worm, 
Convulsive, twist in agonizing folds; 
Which, by rapacious hunger swallow'd deep, 
Gives, as you tear it from the bleeding breast 
Of the weak, helpless, uncomplaining wretch, 
Harsh pain, and horror to the tender hand. 

When with his lively ray the potent sun 
Has piere’d the streams, and rous’d the finny race, 
Then issuing cheerful, to thy sport repair; 
Chief should the western breezes curling play, 
And light o’er ether bear the shadowy clouds, 
High to their fount this day, amid the hills, 
And woodland warbling round, trace up the brooks; 
The next, pursue their rocky channell’d maze, 
Down the river, in whose ample wave 
Their little Naiads love to sport at large. 
Just in the dubious point, where with the pool 
Is mix'd the trembling stream, or where it boils 
Around the stone, or from the hollow’d bank 
Reverted plays in undulating flow, 
There throw, nice judging, the delusive fly ; 
And as you lead it round in artful curve, 
With eye attentive mark the springing game. 
Straight as above the surface of the flood 
They wanton rise, or urg’d by hunger leap, 
Then fix, with gentle twitch, the barbed hook ; 
Some lightly tossing to the grassy bank, 
And to the shelving shore, slow-dragging some, 
With various hand proportion'd to their force. 
If yet too young, and easily deceiv’d, 
A worthless prey scarce bends your pliant rod, 
Him, piteous of his youth, and the short space 
He has enjoy’d the vital light of Heaven, 
Soft disengage, and back into the stream 
The speckled captive throw. But should you lure 
From his dark haunt, beneath the tangled roots 
Of pendant trees, the monarch of the brook, 
Behooves you then to ply your finest art. 
Long time he, following cautious, scans the fly ; 
And oft attempts to seize it, but as oft 
The dimpled waters speak his jealous fear. 
At last, while haply o’er the shaded sun 
Passes a cloud, he desperate takes the death, 
With sullen plunge. At once he darts along, 
Deep struck, and runs out all the lengthened line, 
Then seeks the farthest ooze, the sheltering weed, 
The cavern’d bank, his old secure abode ; 
And flies aloft, and flounces round the pool, 
Indignant of the guile. With yielding hand, 
That feels him still, yet to his furious course 
Gives way, you, now retiring, following now, 
Across the stream exhaust his idle rage: 
-Till floating broad upon his breathless side 
And to his fate abandon'd, to the shore 
You gaily drag your unresisting prize. 

THomson, 











What a Spider Eats Per Diem. 
In order to test what a spider can do in the 
way of eating, we arose about daybreak in 
the morning to supply his fine web with a fly. 


from his retreat, so we peeped among the 
leaves, and there discovered that an earwig 


persons manifestly go through more pain and | had been caught, and was now being feasted 
self-denial to gratify a vicious passion, than | 00. The spider left the earwig, rolled up the 
would have been necessary to the conqust of | fly, and at once returned to his “first course.” 
it. To this it is to be added, that, when virtue | This was at half-past five a. m., in September. 


is become habitual, when the temper of it is | At seven A. M. the earwig had been demol- 
acquired, what was before confinement, ceases | ished, and the spider, after resting a while, 
and probably enjoying a nap, came down for 
the fly, which he had finished at nine A. m. 
God never gives graces, without an intent | A little after nine we supplied him with a 


of their exercise. 


to be so, by becoming choice and delight. 


| daddy-long-legs, which he ate by noon, At 








| one o'clock a blow-fly was greedily seized, 


and then immediately, with an appetite ap- 
parently no worse for his previous indulgence, 
he commenced on the blow-fly. 

During the day, and towards evening, a 
great many small green flies, or what are 
popularly termed midges, had been caught 
in the web; of these we counted one hundred 
and twenty, all dead, and fast prisoners in the 
spider’s net. Soon after dark, provided with 
a lantern, we went to examine whether the 
spider was suffering from indigestion or any 
other way from his previous meals; instead, 
however, of being thus affected, he was em- 
ployed in rolling up together the various little 
green midges, which he then took to his re- 
treat and tea. This process he repeated, car- 
rying up the lots in little detachments, until 
the web was eaten, for the web and its con- 
tents were bundled up together. A slight 
rest of about an hour was followed by the 
most industrious web-making process, and be- 
fore daybreak another web was ready to be 
used in the same way. Taking the relative 
size of the spider and of the creature it ate, 
and applying this to man, it would be some- 
what as follows: At daybreak a small alli- 
gator was eaten; at seven A. M., a lamb; at 
nine A. M., @ young cameleopard; at one 
o'clock a sheep, and during the night one 
hundred and twenty larks. This, we believe, 
would be a very fair allowance for a man 
during twenty-four hours; and could we find 
one gifted with such an appetite and diges- 
tion, we can readily comprehend how he 
might spin five miles of web without killing 
himself, provided he possessed the necessary 
machinery.— English Paper. 





Oiling Farm Implements. 

Every farmer should have a can of linseed- 
oil and a brush on hand, and whenever he 
buys a new tool, he should soak it well with 
the oil and dry it by the fire or in the sun, be- 
fore using. The wood by this treatment is 
toughened and strengthened, and rendered 
impervious to water. Wet a new hay-rake 
and when it dries it will begin to be loose in 
the joints; but if well oiled, the wet will have 
but slight effect. Shovels and forks are pre- 
served from checking and cracking in the top 
of the handle by oiling; the wood becomes 
smooth as glass by use, and is far less liable 
to blister the hand when long used. Axe and 
hammer handles often break off where the 
wood enters the iron; this part particularly 
should be toughened with oil, to secure dura- 
bility. Oiling the wood in the eye of the axe 
will prevent its swelling and shrinking, and 
sometimes getting loose. The tools on a large 
farm cost a large sum of money; they should 
be of the most approved kinds. lt is a poor 
economy, at the present extravagant prices 
for labor, to set men at work with ordinary, 
old-fashioned implements. Laborers should 
be required to return their tools to the con- 
venient places provided for them; after using, 
they should be put away clean and bright. 
The mold-boards of ploughs are apt to get 
rusty from one season to another, even if 
sheltered; they should be brushed over with 
a few drops of oil when put away, and will 
then remain in good order till wanted.— Farm 
Journal. , 
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THE GREATEST SANITARY IM- 
PROVEMENT OF THE AGE—LEAD-ENCASED 
BLOUCK-TIN PIPE. This article has now been in use 
for the past four years, and is daily 
growing in public favor, being hear- 
tily indorsed by all the leading chem- 
ists ana physicians in the country, also 
the Water Commissioners of New 
p; York, Brooklyn, and Boston. In ad 
4) dition to the plumbing of houses, it is 
largely used for conveying water from 
Springs and Wells, for Cooling Water 
by means of coils of pipe in Refriger 
ators, Milk and Water Coolers, Water flows through this 
pipe as pure as though drawn through Silver, and all 
danger from Lead Poison or iron rust is thus avoided. 
So highly is this security valued that its use is not con- 
fined to dwellings, but many humane persons make use 
of tnis pipe for conveying water to theircattle. The cost 

per foot isabout the same as lead pipe. In ordering, g:ve 
ead of water and bore of pipe. Circulars sent free 

THE COLWELLS, SHAW & WILLARD MF’G CO., No. 

213 Centre street, between Canal and Grand streets, 
may-It New York. 









American Farmer 


FOR 1870. 


PREMIUM LIST. 


We offer the following first class, useful 


PREMIUMS 


To persons sending us names of new sub- 
scribers, with the money, at the rate of $1.50 
each: 





“eg e728 
oS «(fee 
£8 ‘Sze 
en SES 
a Vian 
25 Sorts Garden or Flower Seeds $1.00 3 
4 lbs. Early Rose Potatoes...... 1.00 3 
2 Ibs. Carbolic Disinfecting Soap 1.00 3 


Farmers’ Gazette, Richmond, one 


WOE BUC SG vse ds soadde 08 1.00 3 

2 qts. Sanford Corn............ 1.50 5 
1 peck Ramsdell Norway Oats.. 1.50 5 
rp 4 


American Agriculturist,one year 1.50 ! 
1 doz. Nap. 111 Strawberry Plants 3.00 10 
100 Conover’s Colossal Asparagus 3.00 10 
Amer’n Fruit Culturist (Thomas) 3.00 10 


1 pair Brahma Fowls........... 5.00 15 
2 bush. Surprise Oats........... 5.00 15 
4+ bush. Excelsior Potatoes...... 5.00 15 
Webster’s National Pictorial Dic- 

, MOSS TELS PEPE 600 18 
Garden Wheel-Barrow......... 7.50 20 
10 inch Post Hole Auger....... 7.50 20 
Mounted Grindstone........... 7.50 20 
No. 4 Thermometer Churn, 104 

is ti tangs ee ceeds hes 10.00 30 
No. 9 Patuxent Plough......... 10.00 30 
Clipper Horse Hay Fork...... ~- 12.00 25 


Webster's Unabridged Dictionary 12.00 25 
Thomas’ Smoothing Harrow.... 20.00 50 
Drain Tiles ($40 worth, in sizes 

GT Dinse c 0 0.0:9,00:00, 0 c0cn ees 40.00 100 


(For a larger number of subscribers 
than 100, special premiums will be offered 
upon application. 


(a Parties trying for premiums need not 
state in the beginning what premiums they 
are trying for. They can at any time order a 
premium corresponding to number of names 
sent in. 


(ae~ The money must in all cases accompany 
the names. 


Address 
AMERICAN FARMER, 
BALTIMORE, Mp. 





The 


American Farmer 


FOR 1870 


Offers, in addition to other PREMIUMS, the following select list of 


PRANG’S CHRONOS. 


To parties sending us new subscribers, with the money, at the rate of $1.50 a year for 


each, we will send 


For 4 subscribers. 


For 8 subscribers. 


For 10 subscribers. 


For 12 subscribers. 


For 14 subscribers. 


For 16 subscribers. 


For 20 subscribers. 


For 24 subscribers. 


For 27 subscribers. . 


For 32 subscribers. . . 


For 40 subscribers. . 


For 50 subscribers. 


these celebrated Chromos, post-paid, as follows: 


VALUE 
ST I LORS as 56 naa F8% ob ee sck se és0 cdma ede cos $1.50 
or Wood Mosses and Ferns........ PES POET eT Teer TS coe 1.50 
9 «0 Re ne, OPler COUR, oo. 6x0 ap 86s barecscscheceses 3.00 
or The Linnet, " WS Seta siden) 60h ecdhedibadaoadas 3.00 
or The Baby; or, Going to the Bath... ........sscsccecssessece’s 38.00 
or The sisters (companion to the Baby). ..........ccceceeesecuees 3.00 
or Dead Game, after G. Bossett............. eT Teer TT. ee 3.00 
or Easter Morning, reduced Size............sssccccccccceces cooce OOO 
on: Tue Docket, after: Henry TOO s «io. oo sd cc ccc cepetdekss cieee 8.00 


or After the Rains, 

or Before the Frosts, 
or Wild Roses, after Mrs. Nina Moore......... sie-aihdhc se aciens oa<s | SOD 
..-Near Bethel, on the Androscrogin, after 8. Colman............ - 8.50 
_ § Poultry Life—A } 


t (companions, after Miss Florence Peel,) each 3.00 


( Poultry Life—B after Lemmens, per pair..... panda cade eupees 4.50 
.--Group of Ducklings, after Bricher...........scccccccesescccce 5.00 
or Group of Quails, = WF  Sopeneee bie Cees 6 hom Rs BORE 5.00 
or The Poultry Yard, after LemmensB. .........csccccocccsccccces 5.00 


or Under the Apple Tree, ) 


. ji - 
or Rest on the Roadside, after Niles, per pair..... Soisceccee esos 5.00 
or Whittier’s Barefoot Boy, after Eastman Johnson.............. - 5.00 
or A Companion to the Barefoot Boy, “Wild Fruit,’ after Geo. C. 
Fee re eee eee re ee om Pe eee Yo -» 5.00 
or Our Kitchen Bouquet, after Wm. Harring........... ndesnie edn 5.00 
Gi TRAP VOR, GENRE Bs By i IOS 600d on os tote sects bastens sgalbien 5.00 
OE BI Fe, GEE iio wibn.c cco cepnsncesscdcccapetedes 5.00 
or Spaniel and Woodcock, after Taet........cccccccccccscccsccce 5.00 
or Spring Time, after A. J. Von Wyngaerdt...........eseeecesees 5.00 
or Playing Mother, after J. G. Browil.........ccccscccccdevcceces 5.00 
.--Early Autumn on Esopus Creek, after A. T. Bricher........... 6.00 
or Late Autumn in White Mountains, after A. T. Bricher......... 6.20 
or Spring, after A. T. Bricher........ . Pn ee eT Oe eee COTES 6.00 
or Autumn, “ - C |. 068600 0b ahe dt eKREEEEE eed GureE es 6.00 
BNE iain. 6 1.90.20p.00d 60a ncbbdietssaeedbeeeas 6.00 
Te PITT eT e TT Pee eer ert Cree rit ee ere 6.00 
Pree Pree ees eee rey eee 6.00 
or The Kids’ Playground, after Bruith............cccccccscccccce 6.00 
OF A, FEE BE Os 6 csvspaisaecsespeedsssésrdenbeoigsecesias 6.00 
or Fringed Gentian, after H. R. Newman..............ccecceeees 6.00 
O06 T, e es Ge Gs os nein oc bic cn ncccdictoncsonaes 5.00 
or The Unconscious Sleeper, after L. Perrault...........0..0e00. 6.00 
OE Te ee Ee Te oo 6.0: Pb 06 6 0.6.00.00.055656.60600 000668 6.00 
or Baby in Trouble, after Charles Verlat.............0eeeesee-ees 6.00 
.--Cherries and Basket, after Granmberry...........s.ceccccceees 7.50 
or Strawberries and Basket, after Granberry.............+ deeece 7.50 
or Raspberries, - S| UC haebws pees deepen canes 7.50 
or Currants, ’ Os pean ema aAa hteininn COO 
or Horses in a Storm, after R. Adams..........cceccecceccsece jon 1 1200 
or Six Central Park Views, after H. A. Ferguson............+.+.. 7.50 
..-Six American Landscapes, after Bricher, per set ...........+0+. 9.00 
- CCormegiv'’s Magdalene... «<<. o00+000ssscnsiscanseeses eseccceccee 10.00 
or Ester Morning, after Mrs. Jos. M. Hart............e.esseeees - 10.00 
or Sunset, after A. Bierstadt............. ilavous sd dain a-<,4 a ieaaie «++ 10.00 
Sunlight in Winter, after J. Morviller............0.seeeeceeees 12.00 
or The Boyhood of Lincoln, after Eastman Johnson...... coadeasis 12.00 
. Launching the Life Boat, after E. Moran...........+..+08. ee++ 15.00 
or Sunset on the Coast, after M. F. H. De Haas...............006- 15.00 
or The Crown of New England, after Geo. L. Brown........ eeees 15.00 
or The Birthplace of Whittier, the Poet, after Thomas Hill........ 15.00 
..-A Family Scene in Pompeii, after Jos. Coomans............++- 20.00 


Parties entitled to premiums can select either one corresponding to number of subscribers 
or several of less value. Particulars given upon application. 
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POOLE & HUNT, 


BALTIMORE, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEAM ENGINES AND BOILERS, 


STEAM FIRE ENGINES, 
LBFrEW’s 
WS PATENT AMERICAN 
DOUBLE TURBINE 


WATERWHEEL © 


MORRELL’S 


DEEP WELL & FORCE PUMP, 


Saw Mills, Mining Machinery, Portable Grist Mills, 
ROBERTS’ BORR REGULATOR, 


Flouring Mill Machinery, Cotion Screws, Shafting, Pulleys and Hangers. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS. mar-tf 








(KEEP FOR REFERENCE.) 


| 
| DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 
| 





oO AT. 
Length ccccecsccccecces: from 1 to 2and 3 | Around the Waist ae the Coat...... 8 
ATM occe cc0sscces coccccececes 4to5and6 | Height in. 
| Around the Breast under the Coat...... 7 | Weight coc..coccceccccces Ibs. 
VSST. 
| Length, from 1 to 13, with last two Coat Measures 
PANTALOONS. 
Outside Seam from top of Waistband..10 | Around the Waist under the Coat,..... 8 
Inside Leg Seam from Crotch. ..... s+. 12 | Around the Hips under the Coat...... 14 





Around the Neck under Cravat, 16, with all the Coat Measures. 


| SHIRTS. 


Gentlemen at a distance can order their Clothing by the above system of measu rement 

| which can be taken by any one, whether a tailor or not. All orders will have prompt 
and careful attention, ana be filled with strict reference to the well-earned reputation of 
the House for TASTEFUL and SUBSTANTIAL Clothing. Prices guaranteed to be 
lower than Merchant Tailoring Establishments generally. Samples of Materials, with 
prices sent by mail, when desired. 


| NOAH WALKER & CO. 
‘Wholesale & Retail Clothiers, 


Washington Building, 


Baltimore St. bet. Calvert and Light Sts. 


Opposite Adams’ Express Office, 


| BALTIMORE, MD. 








HAA FARA ARAB RRR, 





A FPIWB BTockz oF 


GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING GOODS. 
Eistey’s 


AND 


BRADBURY’S 


PIANOS 


Are the Leading Instruments of 
the Country. 
H. SANDERS & Co., 
No. 79 WEST FAYETTE ST., 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


sep-tf 















N. B. Refee to publishers of this magazine. dec-ly 





_ STEINWAY & SONS’ PIANO FORTES, 





MASON & HAMLIN’S CABINET 
ORGANS, 


HAINES BROTHERS’ PIANO FORTES, 


CHAS. 8S. BENTEEN, 
No. 80 W. Fayette street, and 
ap-6t No 10N. Charles st., Baltimore, Md. 


Odessa Nurseries. 
For Fall Trade of ’69 & Spring of ’70. 


75,000 Peach Trees 


Of Leading Varieties. 
STRAWBERRIFS, BLACKBERRIES, 
RASPBERRIES, CURRANTS, 
GOOSEBERRIES, GRAPE VINES, 
OSAGE ORANGE PL ANTS, ASPARAGUS 





ROOTS, AND SEED POTATOES. 
For further information address 
POLK & HYATT, 
nov 6t Odessa, Del. 


$25 to $100 Per Week 


Made easy by any Lad 20,000 sold in six months. 
The most Bhan Proce Fo rapid selling article ever invented 
for married or single ladies’ use. NO FEMALE CAN 
DO WITHOUT IT. Durable, Elegant, Cheap, and what 
has always been wanted, and always will. Profits large. 
Rights for sale. Lady Agents can make fortunes. Stand- 





| ard article. Circulars free. Address BanDANAH MaNu- 


ractuRrine Co., Box 60, Station “A,” N. York. nov-ly 


Belmont Stock Farm. 


I am breeding thorough bred Horses, the Imported 
Percheron Norman Horses, and the Black Hawk Branch 
of the Morgan Stock, for sale. Also Pure bred Short 
Horn Cattle, Chester White and Albemarle Improved 
Swine, (the latter across of Woburn and Chester Whites,) 
and Bramah Fowls for sale. 

8S. W. FICK™IN, 


oct-ly near Charlottesville, Va 








Early Rose Potatoes. 

The subscribers offer for sale a few bushels of this justly 
celebrated potato, the original seed of which we procured 
from G W. Best of Utica, N Y., spring of 1868. 

Price $2 50 per bushel, $500 per barrel, packed and 
delivered to Express office at Media Orders by mail 
promptly attended to. Address 

J.3. & H. PALMER, 
mar 3t Media. Pa. 


50,000 Maria Perla de las An- 
tillas Havana Concha Cigars. 


Packages of 1000. Man:xfactured of genuine Vuelta 
Abajo Tobacco of our own importation. A full flavored 
Havana Cigar. Well seasoned. Sample boxes of 100 
sent by Express at $8,C. O. D., free of expense. 

G. H. BOLENIUS, 202 W. Pratt street, 

july-ly P. 0. Box 1373, Baltimore, Md. 








Aromatic babes near Soap. 





For the Delicate Skin of Ladies & Children. 
aug-ly SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Chickens, Turkeys, Geese, Ducks, 
- &e., of the Choicest Breeds, 


AND 


Chester White Swine of all sges 
for sale. 


Price lists sent free, 
Address J. D. RICHARDSON, 
dec tf Buckeystown, Md, 


Berkshire and Chester White Pigs 


for sale—pure bred animals. 
CHAS. E. COFFIN, 
mar-tf Muirkirk, Prince George’s Co., Md. 
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ROCKBRIDGE ALUM WATER, 


FRESH FROM THE SPRINGS. 





Having been appointed by the proprietors of the Springs as general agent for the sale of 
this celebratedwater in Maryland and District of Columbia, I offer it in quantities to suit. 
purchasers at $1.00 Per Hair GALLon Bort ez, or $10.50 Per Cask or 12 Botrtizs. 


("Discount To THE TRADE. 


For Curing SCROFULA, SKIN DISEASES, DYSPEPSIA, CHRONIC 
DIARRHGA and DYSENTERY, 


It is not surpassed by the most celebrated waters of Europe. Numerous bona-fide certificates 
of its having cured AFFECTIONS OF THE KIDNEY and BLADDER, PILEs, Coronic RHEUMA- 
TisM, &c.,can be shown. Certificates from the following gentlemen of the highest profes- 
sional] standing, show the medical value of the Rockbridge Alum Water: 

Dr. Jas. I. Cabell, Professor in the Medical Department, University of Virginia. 

Dr. T. Gaillard Thomas, Prof. of Obstetrics, College of Physicians and Surgeons, N. York. 

Dr. Thos. Addis Emmet, Surgeon in charge, Woman’s State Hospital, New York, 

Dr. M. M. Pallen, Prof. of Obstetrics, St. Louis Medical College. 

Dr. Thomas L. Madden, Prof. of the Institute of Medicine, Nashville Medical College. 

And letters from Dr. 8. A. Cartright, N. Orleans, La., and Dr. J. J. Clark, St. Louis, Mo. 


FRANK LEWIS, 
GENERAL AGENT FOR MARYLAND anv DISTRICT COLUMBIA, 
fcb No. 4 SOUTH STREET, Baltimore, Md. 





CARES 


IIC 


SOAP. 


The value of these compounds, for which Letters-Patent have been granted, is fully established as 


Disinfectants, Antiseptics, and Destroyers of Insect and Fungus Life wherever found. 


Manufactured by JAS. BUCHAN & CO., New York. 
For sale at Southern Agency, No. 4 South street, Baltimore, Md. 


HANNA & LEWIS, Agents. 





~ PACIFIC 
GUANO CO. 


Capital $1,000,000. 


*=Soluble Pacific 
GUANO. 





No fertilizer introduced to the farmers of the | 


Middle and Southern States has given more 
general and uniform satisfaction than this 
Guano. 

The trade in it has steadily increased until 
the consumption now throughout the entire 
country far exceeds that of any other fertilizer. 

The large capital involved in its production 
affords the surest guarantee of its continued 
excellence. The company has a far greater 
interest in the permanence of its trade than 
any number of consumers can have; hence it 
is the highest interest of the company to put 
the best fertilizer into the market, that their 
unusual facilities, aided by the best scientific 
ability can produce. 

This Guano is sold at retail by local agents 
of the Company throughout the Middle and 
Southern States, and at wholesale by 


JOHN 8S. REESE & CO., 
General Agents for the Company, 
mar-3t 10 South street, Baltimore. 





WANTED 


All persons who wish to be Cured, benefited and relieved 
ofa 


| Diseased Liver, Kidneys, Dyspepsia, Disordered 


Stomach, and of all Diseases arising jrom a 
Diseased Liver, Kidneys or Stomach, 
TO SEND FOR A BOTTLE OF 


Dr. 0. 8. Prophitt’s LIVER MEDIOINE, 


Sent to any part of the State at $1 and $2 per bottle. 
This medicine is purely vegetable. 
Every family should keep it constantly on hand. 
SF” Warranted a sure remedy for all diseases for 
which it is intended. Send for Almanacs for particulars. 
Address O. 8. PRUPHITT, 
ap-tf 29 W. Baltimore street, Baltimore, Md. 


THE PLANET DRILL. 

FOR ALL GARDEN, TRUCK AND FREE SEED OR 
FERTILIZERS, THE BEST. The most simple. compact, 
largest, easiest regulated, lightest and lightest running, 
cheapest. NOGEARING, no SLIDERS. Sowsproperly, always 
even/y, and in open sight, either SEEUS or FERTILIZERS, 
any thickness. No. 1, 5 Ibs. Seed, $12; No. 2. 12 q’rts 
Seed, or 25 Ibs. Fertilizers, $20. S.L. ALLEN & CU, 

mar-tf Forrest Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A VALUABLE DOG 
FOR SALE. 


St. Bernard and New Foundland cross, eleven months, 
good disposition, very large, well marked (black and 
white), will make a very fine farm dog. 

Price $75. Address 

ap-tf “AMRRICAN FARMER.” 


Authorized Subscription Agency 


For ALL THE PRINCIPAL MaGAZINES AND 
PERIODICALS published in the United States. 

Our arrangements are such that we can fur- 
nish any Magazine, Periodical, &c. at pub- 


8 prices, free of postage, at subscribers’ 
residences, in the city of Baltimore, or at any 











post office in the United States, free of postage. 


We will furnish, on the same terms, any 
Book published in the United States. 


HANNA & LEWIS, 
mar-tf No. 4 SOUTH ST., Baltimore. 





CARBOLIC SOAPS | 


AND 


Saponaceons Compounds, 


PATENTED. 
Manufactured under License solely by 


Jas. Buchan & Co., 


190 ELIZABETH ST., 


NEW YORE. 
And for sale by Druggists, Grocers, Seedsmen and Dealers. 
— —»,ee - — 


For the first time available compounds of this acid are 
offered to the Horticulturist. They are so destructive of 
fungus and insect life. and so obnoxious to the latter, 
that both the Horticulturist and the Farmer will under- 
stand their value, 

The Acid itself will not comping with water, and if 
mixed mechanically and syringed upon plants, the water 
runs Off, leaving the acid, which scorches and destroys 
the leaves. Hence the necessity for these Compounds, 
which not only spread freely over the leaf, but are last- 
ing in its effects. The compound known as 


PLANT PROTECTOR, 


Is a soluble Soap, easily dissolved in hot water, to which 
cold water may be added until of the desired strength, 
For trees, and strong growing plants in open air, 5 Ibs. 
of the Protector to 50 or 100 galions of water will, as a 
rule, prove strong enough. For use in-doors a weaker 
solution will suffice. 


Soldin 1 lb. Canisters, at 50 Cents. 


e= m $1.00 
e - 1.25 
10 “ - 2.25 


50 lb. Kegs, at 10.00 


Larger packages put up, if ordered, and at less price. 


Applied undissolved to the stems of young trees, it 
will afford complete protection from rabbits, mice, squir- 
rels, &c. 


Laundry and No. 1 Soaps, 


For use in Scrubbing and in the Laundry. 


Carbolic Disinfectant Soap. 


For convenient use in washing horses, dogs, cattle, &c., 
destroying fleas and other vermin, and completely pro- 
tecting from flies; curative of sores, scratches, and chafes 
of all kinds. 40 cents per Ib. 


SHEEP DIP. 


For curing scab, and destroying insects on Sheep. Put 
up in same form, and at same price as PLANT PROTECTOR. 


FOOT ROT OINTMENT. 


A certain cure for this dangerous pest, in 3 Ib. Canis- 
ters, at $1. 


CRESYLIC SOFT SOAP. 


For floors, bedsteads, jails, hospitals, &c., where insects 
of any kind are troublesome, or where foul odors, or in- 
fectious and malarial diseases prevail. In same package 
and at same price as the Protector. 

Also Staple Soaps of all grades. 


HANNA & LEWIS, 
AGENTS FOR MARYLAND, 
jan-tf Yo. 4 South street, Baltimore. 


Shell Lime, 


FOR BUILDING OR AGRICULTURAL PURPOSES, 





Por Sale in any quantity, 
AT MY KILNS, 


Back Basin; and Pennsylvania Ave. 
NEAR ROSS STREET. 


The undersigned is prepared to deliver on board of 
vessels, or at any railroad depot in the city, 
m7” A liberal commission allowed merchants on orders. 


Office, No. 176 West Falls avenue, 
BALTIMORE. 


W. H. OLER. 


RAMSDELL NORWAY OATS, 
SURPRISE OATS, 


AND 
EARLY ROSE POTATOES 
Of my own raising, by the bushel, or hundred 
bushels. 
Price list sent free on application to 
dec-tf J. D. RICHARDSON, Buckeystown, Md. 


dec-lyr 
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2#@-SEND FOR A PRICE LIST. 


july-tf 


THOMAS NORRIS & SON, - 

MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
Agricultural Implements and Machinery, 
141 PRATT STREET, BALTIMORE, 


Keep constantly on hand a good stock of the most useful Implements and Machinery of every de- 
They continue to keep on hand the following valuable Machinery : 


WESTINGHOUSE THRESHERS and CLEANERS, 
Pelton’s Horse Powers of the best make, 
Bickford & Huffman’s GRAIN & GUANO DRILLS, 


THE BEST IN THE COUNTRY, 
Novelty Horse Rakes on Wheels, very good, 
The well known VAN WICKLE WHEAT FANS, 
Also, MONTGOMERY S ROCKAWAY FANS, 
HARROWS, PLOWS, CULTIVATORS, é€c., éc. 
Fresh and Genuine FIELD and GARDEN SEEDS. 
FERTILIZERS, GUANOS, BONE DUST. 


fT We are prepared to repair, in best manner, Bickford & Huffman’s Drills, Wood's Mowers 
and Reapers, Westinghouse Threshers and Cleaners. . 


THOMAS NORRIS & SON, 





141 Pratt street, Baltimore. 





FLOUR OF BONE, 
GROUND BONE, 
Fertilizers, 
FISH GUANO, 
Ammoniated Phos- 
phate, 


REFINED POUDRETTE 
and COMPOST, 


Baltimore City 
Fertilizing Manufacturing Company, 


OFFICE, No. 4 WOOD SPREET, 
Corn Exehange Building, 
Where directions for use and testi- 
monials of farmers can be had, 


JNO. A. THOMPSON, 


Treasurer. 


ap-St 





Fresh Garden, Flower, 
Herb, Tree, Shrub and Evergreen 
Seeds, with directions for culture 
prepaid by mail. The most com- 
plete and judicious assortment in the 
country. Agents wanted, 

25 Sorts of either for $100; prepaid by mail. Alse 
Smal! Fruits, Plants, Bulbs, all the new Potatoes, &c , 
prepaid by mail. 4 bs. Early Rose Potato, prepaid, for 
$1.00. Conover’s Colossal Asparagus, $3 per 100; $25 
per 1000, prepaid. New hardy fragrant everblooming 
Japan Honeysuckle, 50cts.each, prepaid. True Cape Cod 
Cranberry, for upland or lowland culture. $1.00 per 100, 
prepaid, with directions. Priced Catalogue to any ad- 
dress, gratis; also trade list. Seeds on Commission. 

B. M WATSON, Oid Colony Nurseries and Seed 


Warehouse, Plymouth, Mass. Established in 1842. 
jan-5t 





VINEGAR HOW MADE FROM CIDER, WINE, 
« Molasses or Sorghum in 10 hours,with- 
out vsing drugs. For circulars, address F. 1. SAGE, 
Vinegar Maker, Cromwell, Conan, sep-ly 





Warranted pure, and for sale by the | 





| 
| 


| 


| home, on the free lands of the West. 


Fruit, | 





GEORGE PAGE & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patent Portable Circular Saw Mills, 
Stationary and Portable 


STEAM ENCINES 


GRIST MILLS, &e. \ 
t, \ 
Tze 
A 


A 








CH Send for Catalogues and Price- Lists. 


mar-ly 


New and Valuable Pamphlet. 
ONLY TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 
I have made a compilation, with a full and accurate 
explanation of such portion of the 
HOMESTEAD LAWS, } 


as will instruct any person how to procure 160 acres of | 
rich farming land for nothing, six months before leaving 
Also, an article on 








the 
NEW WEST, 


or that portion of country lying west of the Mississippi, 
and Northwest, giving an accurate account of its area, 
population, property valuation, manufacturers, banks, 
the estimated yield of precious metals, number of voters, 
the various productions, and yield per acre, number of 
acres under cultivation, value of exports, table of dis- 
tances, etc., ete., giving just such information with refer- 
ence to the New West as no man in this country can af- 
ford to be without. Will be sent on receipt of 25 cents. 
Address JOHN T. BLISS, 


ap-3t Attorney-at-Law, Box 5789, Chicago, Il. 





AGENTS WANTED. 

AGENTS WANTED, $75 to $200 per month, male and 
female, to sell the celebrated and original Common Sense 
Family Sewing Machine, improved and perfected ; it will 
hem, fell, stitch, tuck, bind, braid and embroider in a 
most superior manner. Price only $15. For simplicity 
and durability, it has no rival. Do not buy from any 
parties selling machines under the same name as ours, 
unless having a Certificate of Agency signed by us, as 
they are worthless Cust Iron Machinas. 

For Cirenlars and Terms, apply or address, 

H. CRAWFORD & CO., 


413 Chestnut Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHOICE POULTRY. 
The subscriber offers for sale a few pairs Light Brahma 
Fowls, bred from carefully selected stock. Will sell in 
pair, or singly, to suit purchasers. J. 8. PALMER, 


dec-6t 








mar-3t Media, Pa. 


“Stonetoall Jackson.” 


a 

8&7” Governor Bowie’s celebrated thorough-bred horse, 
“Stonewall Jackson,”’ will make the Spring Season of 
1870 at my General Wayne Stables, Baltimore, at $50 per 
mare and $1 to the Groom. 

The value of a “blood cross” isfrecognized by every 
successful breeder of fine horses. “Stonewall Jackson’’ 
unites in his different strains the crosses of the thorough- 
bred which have produced the best trotters, and is him- 
self very fast, as are his colts generally. 

“Stonewall,” with seven of his colts, took the “‘Sweep- 
stake Premium” at the last State Agricultural Exhibi- 
tion for “‘the best horse of ali breeds and not less than 
seven of his get,’ over a number of the finest horses in 
the country. In addition, every colt of his exhibited 
carried the first prize for which he competed, including 
those for the best pair of light draft horses, and the best 
pair of coach horses raised by exhibitor, the best three 
year old thorough-bred horse colt, and the best sucking 
colt. His Colts of last year are said to be the finest of all 
his get, and he is now in his prime, being ten years okd. 

For Pedigree, see handbills. 


JOSEPH H. McGEE, 
General Wayne Stables, Baltimore. 





ap.tf 





ViOoz*sS 


FLORAL GUIDE FOR 1870. 


Ont HuNDRED AND TWENTY THOUSAND 
copies of Vick’s ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF 
SEEDS AND FLORAL GUIDE, have already been 
circulated. It is elegantly printed on fine tint- 
ed paper, with about 200 fine wood Engrav- 
ings of Flowers and Vegetables, and a beautiful 
CoLorED PLATE—Consisting of seven varieties 
of Phlox Drummondii, making a fine 


BOUQUET OF PHLOXES. 


It is the most beautiful, as well as the most instructive 
Floral Guide published, giving plain and thorough di- 
rections for the 


CULTURE OF FLOWERS AND VEGETABLES. 


The Floral Guide is published for the benefit of my 
customers, but will be forwarded to all who apply by mail, 
for Tax Cents, which is not half the cost. Address, 


may-1t JAMES VICK, Rochester, N.Y. 


Farmer’s Gazette, 
RICHMOND, Va. 


The best dollar agricultural jour- 
nal in the country. 
A first class advertising medium. 
Published by 
8. BASSETT FRENCH, 
may-tf Richmond, Va. 


SHORT-HORN BULL CALF FOR SALE. 
DUKE OF MUIRKIRK, 7992, A. H. B., Calved March 
15th., 1869. 

Got by Plantagenet 8795; dam Nellie, by Climax 5453; 
dam Belle, by Lucious 5916. Plantagenet got by Imperial 
Oxford 4905 ; dam Pride of the Springs, by Duke of Glos- 

ter (11382). Plantagenet was bred by Jas O Sheldon. 
Apply to CHAS. E. COFFIN, 
Muirkirk, Prince George’s Co., Md. 


Bone Flour---Bone Flour. 
Cracked Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour, and 

Floated Bone, guaranteed to produce same 

effect at HALF COST of Peruvian Guano. 
Send for circular. Address 


LISTER BROTHERS. 
Newark, N. J. 


Improved Stock. 


Premium Chester White SWINE, pure bred POUL- 
TRY, &c., &c., the best in the country. 
Before purchasing Stock send stamp for Illustrated 16 
page Price and Descriptive Circulars. 
THUS. B. SMITH & CO., 
Plantsville, Conn. 


PULVERIZING MILLS, 


For Guanos, Phosphates, 
Bones, Ores nad other hard 
materials. Machinery for 
Super-Phosphate Works 
manufactured 
DENMEAD & SON, 
Cor. North and Monument sts. 
mar-3t Battimoge, MD. 
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BAUGH’S 
RAW BONE 


PHOSPHATE, 


COMPOSED OF 
DISSOLVED BONES AND 
AMMONIA. 


Adapted to Tobacco, Corn and other 
SPRING CROPS. 


Price reduced to $52 per 
Ton. 


Sold by Dealers generally. 
Packed in good Bags, containing 160 Ibs. 


each. 
DUGDALE & GIRVIN, 
MANUFACTURER'S AGENTS, 
ap-2t 55 SOUTH ST., Baltimore, Md. 





JUST PUBLISHED 


GOULD & LINCOLN, 


59 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, 
THaB 


Annual of Scientific Discovery; 


OR 
Year Book of Facts in Science and 
Art for 1870, 


Exhibiting the most important Discoveries and Improve- 
ments in Mechanics, useful Arts, Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry, Astronomy, Meteorology, Biology, including 
Zoology, Physiology, and Botany—Mineralogy, Geology, 
Geography, Antiquities, &c , togethe: with a list cf re- 
cent Scientific publications, Obituaries of eminent Scien- 
tific Men, ete. Edited by 


JOHN TROWBRIDGE, S. B., 


Assistant Professor of Physics in the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, assisted by SamugEt KNBELAND, 
M. D., Professor of Zoology and Physiology in the In- 
stitute; and W. R. Nicuous, Graduate of the Institute. 
With a fine likeness of Prof. Benjamin Pizsrece. 12mo. 
Cloth. Price $2. 


This volume of the Annual is a valuable and interest- 
ing one, embracing a Record of a vast number of remark- 
able discoveries, important facts—curious, entertaining 
and highly instructive—for the Farmer, the Mechanic, 
the Merchant, the Lawyer, the Physician, the Statesman, 
the Clergyman, the Scientific Man, the Artist, the Teacher. 
And no School, no Academy, no College, nor any well- 
selected private library should be without this work. 

ap 2t 








FOR SALE. 
A Valuable Maryland Farm. 


370 Acres, in Somerset County, Md., 


On Wicomico River, near White Haven, 7 miles from 
Princess Ann, which ison the E. 8. Railroad; 14 miles 
from Salisbury, and only half a mile from a wharf at 
which steamboats will touch as soon as the new line be- 
tween Salisbury and Baltimore is established. This line 
will be established as soon as the railroad from Berlin, 
now being built, is completed 

The farm comprises both wood and arable land—latter 
light soil, highly productive. It is especially adapted to 
fruits and vegetables, is a very fine peach farm, and is 
admirably suited to stock raising. 

Improvements—a good two-story brick house, a sub- 
stantial 30x20 feet Barn in good repair, and other neces- 
sary out-houses. 

Price $12,000; $5,000 cash, and balance on easy terms. 

Address “AMERICAN FARMER,” 

ap-tf Baltimore, Md. 


The Rochester Berry Basket. 


The best ventilated, most durable and neatest Basket 
made. Also Berry and Grape Boxes, very cheap. Cir- 
culars, with Price List, sent free. 

H. N. PECK & CO., 
Rocugster, N. Y. 

Orders received by B.H Stair & Co., Cleveland, 0.; 
W. H. Carbly, Cincinnati, 0., W. W. Knox, Pittsburgh, 
Pa; Stephen Cox, Philadelphia, Pa. ap-2t 











THE 


MAGNUM BONUM 


SOLUBLE 


Phosphate. 


DISSOLVED BONES, 
AMMONIA anp POTASH. 


Farmers and Planters are in- 
vited to give the ‘Magnum Bo- 
num Phosphate” a trial. 


It is a Fertilizer of the highest grade, 
and second to none in the market. 
For TOBACCO, CORN and all Spring 

Crops, it is unrivalled. 

By all means give it a trial, and be con- 
vinced of its superiority. 
Price $56 per Ton of 2000 lbs. 


DUGDALE & GIRVIN, 
SOLE PROPRIETORS, 





ap-2t 55 Sours Street, Baltimore. 
BOW ER’S 
COMPLETE MANURE; 


Super Phosphate of Lime, Am- 
monia and Potash. 


FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING DEALERS. 


A Perfect Fertilizer for all Crops. 





On account of the reduced cost of Raw Materials, I am 
enabled to sell “COMPLETE MANURE” ata lower price, 
and by the aid of new machinery, it is improved in con- 
dition, also in quality. ( Warranted free from adultera- 
tion.) 

HENRY BOWER, Manufacturing Chemist, 
Gray’s Ferry Road, Philadelphia. 

This manure contains all the elements of plant food in 
a SOLUBLE FORM, containing as well, food for giving 
lasting fertility to the soul. 





Experience in the use of ‘Complete Manure”’ by the 
best farmers of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland, and of the New England States, running 
through a period of three years trial, has resulted in con- 
firming it to be the best Fertilizer now offered for sale. 


DIXON, SHARPLESS § CO., 
40 South Delaware Avenue, Philadelphia. 


WILLIAM REYNOLDS, 


105 South Street, Baltimore, Md. 
ap 3t and sep-3t 


For all Garden, Truck and 
Tree Seed, or Fertilizers, 
the BEST. The most simple, 
compact, largest,easiest regulated, 
lightest and LIGHTEST RUNNING, 
‘ cheapest! No gearing, no slides. 
Sows properly, always evenly, and in open sight. either 
Seeds or Fertilizers, any thickness. No.1, 5\bs. Seed, 
$i2; No. 2, 12 quarts Seed, or 25 Ibs. Fertilizers, $20. 8S. 
L ALLEN & CO., 119So. 4th St., Philadelphia. Pa. ap-3t 


YOUNG STOCK, 


Got by Thorough Bred Durham Bull from Grade Cows, 
good milkers—and PIGS of Chester and Berkshire cross, 
at moderate prices. 
Can ship by steamboat to Fredericksburg or Baltimore 
W. C. CONRAD, New Market P. O.. 
Middlesex Co . Va. 


The School of the Good Shepherd, 


For Boarding and Day Scholars, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

This school under the direction of the Sisterhood of 
the Good Shepherd, is in a healthful and delightful part 
of the city, facing the Southwest corner of Franklin 
Square. The young ladies are under the constant super- 
vision of the Sisters, and the religious teaching is in the 
hands of Rev. C. W. Rankin, Rector of St. Luke’s Church. 

Terms—payabie half yearly in advance—for Boarding 
Scholars, $300. 

The only extra charges are for Music, Modern Langua- 
ges and Drawing. 

Applications to be made to the Sister Superior, 594 West 
Fayette street, Baltimore. nov-tf 





ap-3t 








Approved by the Highest Medi- 
cal Authority ! 


KOSKOO! 


Endorsed and recommended by the President 
of the E. Medical College of the 
city of New York. 

Proressor R. 8. NEWTON, M. D. 
Professor and President of the Faculty, late 
“ Professor Theory and Practice,” of 
Medicine, Cincinnati, &c. 

One of the most eminent medical men of this 
age—well known as the author of the follow- 
ing STANDARD medical works: NEwtTon’s 
“PRACTICE OF MEDICINE,” “DISEASES OF 
CHILDREN,” “ NeEwtTon’s Symes SuRGERy,” 
&c., in December number of American Medi- 
cal Review—page 278—says: 

“ Among the more recent efforts to produce 
popularly some of the new remedies, we no- 
tice a new preparation compounded by J. J. 
LAWRENCE, M. D., of Norroik, VA., which 
is furnished to the profession and the public 
in any desired quantity. We recently ezam- 
ined his Laboratory, and became fully satisfied 
that all his work is done in the best manner, 
by the most approved processes, and from the best 
materials, giving as a result a medicine MERITING 
the CONFIDENCE of the PHYSICIANS and the 
PUBLIC.” ; 

After reading the above high recommenda- 
tion, Invalids cannot reasonably hesitate to 
give the KOSKOO a trial. 


KOSKOO! 


THE GREAT 


Blood & Liver Medicine! 


FOR HUMORS IN THE BLOOD, 
SCROFULA, DYSPEPSIA, LIVER COM- 
PLAINT, RHEUMATISM, KIDNEY 
AFFECTIONS, DEBILITY, 

SKIN DISEASES, 
£2 General Bad Health, &c. J 
NO QUACK MEDICINE—FORMULA 
AROUND THE BOTTLE. 


KOSKOO 


Is recommended by the best Physicians, em1- 
nent Divines, Editors, Druggists, Merchants, 
&e. 


t@°THE BEST AND MOST POPULAR 
MEDICINE IN USE. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


J.J. LAWRENCE, M. D., 
ORGANIC CHEMIST, 


Laboratory and Office, No. 6 Main Street, 
NORFOLK, Va. 
Price, One Dollar Per Bottle. 
For Sale by Druggists Everywhere. 


Ja? For TesTimoniAs see Koskoo ALMA- 
NAC. mar-6t 
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DANIEL SCULLY. DAVID KNOX. 


R. SINCLAIR & CO., 


62 LIGHT STREET, Baltimore, Md, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Agricultural Implements and Machinery, 
GROWERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


GARDEN AND FIELD SEEDS, PLANTS, &c., 


Offer to the farmers for the harvest of 1870 the following Labor Saving Machines and Imple- 
ments, Viz: 


“Advance” Mower, 


One of the simplest, strongest and most efficient Mowers in use. 


“New Yorker” Self Rake Reaper and Mower, 


The best Self Rake in the country- 


“Champion” Reaper and Mower, 
With Self Rake or Dropper Attachment. 


22 Maryland Self-Discharge Sulky HAY and GRAIN RAKE, 


“Buckeye” Sulky Cultivator, 


For the cultivation of Corn, Tobacco and Cotton. 


“Scully’s” Patent Cider and Wine Mill, 
REVOLVING HAY RAKES, 


e 
WIRE TOOTH WHEAT GLEANERS, SINCLAIR & CO’S PATENT 
IRON BRACE GRAIN CRADLE, 


PATENT SCREW PROPELLERS and MASTICATORS, for Cutting 
Hay, Straw and Corn Stalks, 
GEISER’S and WESTINGHOUSE THRASHERS and SEPARATORS, 
PELTON’S and other FIRST CLASS 


HORSE POWERS, different sizes, 


HAY PRESSES, WHEAT and CORN FANS, PHILADELPHIA HAND or HORSE 
POWER, LAWN MOWERS, CORN SHELLERS for Hand or Horse Power, CORN 
PLANTERS, PLOWS, different patterns and sizes, CULTIVATORS, HARROWS, 


Horticultural and Agricultural Tools, 


PLOW and MACHINE CASTINGS. 


Agents for the sale of the “UNION” WASHING MACHINE, “UNION” CHURN, 
and AMERICAN MANGLE MACHINE. 
Send for ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
Address R. SINCLAIR & CoO., 
62 LIGHT STREET, BALTIMORE, Mp. 


may-tf 


IMPROVE YOUR SEED. 


Genuine Imported Hungarian 
Seed grains. 
These seeds are carefully selected and warranted to be 
as represented : ' 





Specialties! 
1869. 
Standard 
PEACHES, 
ld. Df. 
PEACHES, 


PLUM TREES. 4 to 5 feet, one year, branched, per 
100, $15; per 1000, $125. 

PLUM SEEDLINGS, $4 to $15 per 1000, owing to 
quality and quantity. 

Complete assortment of TREES, PLANTS, VINES, 


List oF Prics. 

Peck. Quart. 

$2.00 . af'$1.00 
1.76 1.00 


per Bushel. 


2.00 
SAVE YOUR SEED FROM VERMIN AND BIRDS. 
Lassines’ oy ImPRove ..! _ epeceaene 
Sexrps. ds of Seeds 
from vermin and binds « and fertili a and 
ind, which is'su A - bushels of 
unty and Town ri ha fom 
Send by Express to all parts of he coal -3 on receipt 
of price. Send for circular containing e in 
tion to farmers 
AARON MASKER, 


mar 3t Perth Amboy, N, J. 





SHRUBS, SEEDLINGS, STOCKS, ROOT GRAFTS, 
etc., etc. 
Send stamp for Price-List; Ten Cents for oehore. 
novy-tf Address, W. F. HEIKES. Dayton, 0. 


Teirview Avenue o Bureerice, 


T have a m.. stock of SMALL FRU.TS for 8 2 
sales. Dealers and Planters will find it to their 
tage to consult our Catalogue and Price List before —_ 
chasing elsewhere. Also Peach Trees and Cranberry 
Vines at low rates. Catalogues sent free. 
H. F. CROWELL, 
ew Jersey 


mar-3t Hammonton, New 








k= What Ev Farmer 
t Every 


ROGER’S Original 


HORSE HAY FORK, 
IMPROVED. 


Greatest Record in the History 


of Agricultural Implements, 

Thirteen [13] Fire See 
during the Fall of 1869, at Nine 
different State Fairs, were awarded our 
unloading apparatus. W upon 
Roger’s Original 
Fork, Improved, and Nel- 
lis’ Stacker, in addition. im tive 
Committees. Medals, ’D and 
Honorable Mentions. ful at 
every Trial and Exhibi actual 
test in competition with the leading 
articles of their class, which must be 
conclusive that our goods possess more 
thon ordinary merit to command honors 
of this nature. These facts, together 
with the endorsements of the most 
scientific Farmers and Hay Dealers of 
the Country; also practical illustrations 
for depositing hay in mow or on stack, 
are fully set forth in our PAMPuLETS, 
furnished free upon application to 


ROGERS & NELLIS, Props. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 








may-l1t 


IMPORTANT TO FARMERS. 


THE MARYLAND FERTILIZING AND MANUFAC- 
TURING COMPANY, 


Orrice, No. 58 EXCHANGE PLACE, 


Are now prepared to furnish farmers with 


AMMONIATED 
SUPER PHOSPHATE, 


Adapted to Corn, Vegetables, and Spring crops generally. 
PRICE FIFTY-FIVE DOLLARS PER TON. 





This article was extensively used last year on Spring 
crops, with universal success. In experiments made last 
Spring at the State Agricultural College with various 
Fertilizers, the yield of Corn over all others was 25 per 
cent., with an earlier maturity of ten days, and of Pota- 
toes 100 per cent. in size and quantity. 

Numerous testimonials to the same effect from various 
parts of the country can be seen at the office. 


Lenny eon FOOD.—A Specialty, prepared for the To- 


bacco P’ 
PRICE SIXTY DOLLARS PER TON. 

Of this article Colonel J. H. Sothoron, of St. Mary’s 
county, says: “All our Tobacco last year was a failure 
from the drought; that portion of my crop manured with 
your ‘Tobacco Food’ was the only part }cut; the balance 
of the crop was abandoned as not worth the trouble of 
cutting.” ALSO ; 

PERUVIAN GUANO, No 1. 

MURIATE OF POTASH, 85 per cent. test. 

SULPHATE OF SODA 

FINE GROUND SOUTH CAROLINA BONE PHOS- 


PHATE. 
LAWRENCE SANGSTON, President. 


may-2t WILLIAM TREGO, Chemist. 


Improved Stock 


Premium Chester White Pigs, Pure bred Poultry &c. &c. 
Finest in the Country at reasonable prices. Send stamp 
for a 16 page Illustrated Price and Descriptive Circular. 
THOS. B. SMITH & CO, 
Plantsville, Conn. 





may-3t 





FURNITURE. 
L. 0. MERCER & CO., No. 363 W, Baltimore street, 
Opposite the Eutaw Ho 
Keeps constantly on hand a large 
of Furniture, and makes to order all 
Chamber Furniture, and facilities as 
turing that enable us to sell cuzgaP. 
All orders will have prompt atten 
L. 0. MERC 
No. 863 


ent of all kinds 
of Parlor and 
for manufac- 


& CO., 
may-ly stree 


$100 to $250 7 





Month guaranteed. Sure 
5 Wage bald. weekly to 
Agents Atay te: waa one ng our Patent Silver Mould 


Wire C ines. B 
full particulars, address 
may-lt 


mnt, For 
18 MILLs, 
elphia, Pa. 


usiness 
GipaRpD 





PEACH TREES, 
A mt a , Varying in price from $50 to $65 


ri 
ey A small for boxes -— packing. 


Send for a Oniee s 2% HOW, 
ap-tf New Brunswick, N. J. 





